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COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


By Dr. LINDSEY BLAYNEY 


DEAN OF CARLETON 


lr might be well to say at the outset that 
this will not be a discussion of financial 
and economic problems of administration. 
'o those who in these trying days might 
hope here to find some economic enlighten- 
ment, I shall reply in the words of the old 
larkey up to whom a man rushed—not 
noticing his eolor—and asked change for 
a ten-dollar bill: ‘‘Sorry, Boss, I ain’t got 

but I sho’ does appreciate de compli- 
ment.’’ It will be rather my purpose to 
‘all attention to certain tendencies in the 
machinery of college administration due 
more or less directly to modern world con- 


litions. Shall college administration re- 
main democratic with participation of 


faculty committees, or become dictatorial 
with centralization of government and 
administration in the hands of the adminis- 
trative staff? 

The writer, after an experience of over 
a quarter of a century in committee, ad- 
ministrative and executive work, emerges, 
he hopes, neither a conservative nor a lib- 
eral in questions of administrative organi- 
He believes that progress involves 
‘hanged methods. However, he also be- 


ration. 


lieves that there are certain human values 
which remain constant: that to tamper 
with them, even in the name of ‘‘modern 
efficieney,’’ would be not only unwise but 
even disastrous. 

It has become an axiom in self-respecting 
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institutions that academic freedom, the un- 
questionable right of highly trained men to 
seek after truth and then publish it regard- 
less of consequences, is the essential key- 
stone to the soaring arch of educational 
endeavor. What it means to interfere with 
this most precious of academic possessions 
is only too plainly and tragically evident 
in the Germany of to-day—once the re- 
spected homeland of academic freedom. 
There are few informed persons who would 
question the further axiom that only are 
those nations truly great in which academic 
freedom is a recognized corner-stone of the 
state. And yet academic freedom, like all 
human liberty, has to be guarded con- 
stantly since it can disappear, as in Ger- 
many, almost in a night. If this be true, it 
would seem that college administrators are, 
or should be, first-line defenders of this 
type of human freedom. As a whole they 
certainly are in all respected institutions. 
Overwhelmingly they would stand against 
any overt attack upon this citadel of 
human progress. While, therefore, aca- 
demic liberty, by and large, seems reason- 
ably safe in colleges of recognized standing, 
there have appeared here and there in the 
American college world outcroppings of a 
tendeney which could become a menace if 
it became wide-spread. I refer to central- 
ized authority in the hands of deans and 
executives, and lessened responsibility—or 
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even the elimination—of faculty commit- 
tees. 

It will be admitted, I believe, that aca- 
demic freedom could not have come into 
being, nor can it be maintained, unless its 
possessors enjoyed and continue to enjoy 
the respect of the public and of the govern- 
ing boards and executives and administra- 
tive officers directly responsible for college 
government. Some one may quite reason- 
ably ask just here: Why any apprehension 
in this regard at a time when, in spite of 
humorous thrusts at the ‘‘brain trust,’’ the 
American professor has arrived in that 
position of responsibility and recognition 
he has long enjoyed in more carefully or- 
ganized governments? He has grown in 
prestige, it is true. But this fact does not 
wholly eliminate the danger of flank at- 
tacks being unintentionally made by some 
who had no thought of the remoter pos- 
sibilities involved. There would be less 
‘ause for apprehension were it not for the 
strange workings of our mental processes 
in the midst of the conflicting forces of 
our age. In moments of economic or 
national stress we are often tempted to 
grope after strange and even dangerous 
remedies. 

If there has ever been a period of history 
in which men’s souls have been more sorely 
tried, I am not acquainted with it. World 
problems, national interests, capitalistic 
enterprise, individual survival, a veritable 
Walpurgis night of conflicting emotions 
and ideals, all upon the dark background 
of world-wide economic suffering—all this 
invites hasty, and therefore questionable, 
experimentation even in the field of educa- 
tion. The rise, all over the world, and 
especially among ourselves, of great barons 
of industry, whose success seemed predi- 
eated upon facts, figures and fearlessness, 
gave a color of ruthlessness to industrial 
and commercial life. ‘‘Efficiency’’ became 
the watchword not only of American busi- 
ness but crept insidiously into fields where 
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it had been previously unknown. The 
spirit of efficiency and _ regimentation, 
which in ‘‘big business’’ had enslaved em- 
ployer as well as employee and workman, 
crossed the threshold of American educa- 
tion by way of the publie schools. Schoo] 
boards soon ‘‘regimented’’ superintendents 
and principals who, not to be outdone and 
to prove their own ‘‘efficiency,’’ regi- 
mented the teachers. The school teacher, 
even in rural communities where as a 
former free agent he or she had been a 
respected leader and counselor in the com- 
munity, became in education—what the 
employee in industry had long since be- 
come—a regimented piece of controlled 
human mechanism amid the grinding whirr 
of thousands of other controlled, supervised 
and regimented teaching wheels. 

No man, no woman (no child for that 
matter) can give of his or her best when 
deprived of the incentive of appreciation, 
respect and trust on the part of their guar- 
dian, employer or executive. So clear and 
proven is this fact that I should apologize 
to the reader for even referring to it. And 
yet there are school systems, especially the 
smaller ones, where autocratic authority 
and a cold-blooded system of ‘‘hiring and 
firing’’ are even more the rule than for- 
merly in big business, held in check, to 
some extent at least, by the labor unions. 

This system of soulless efficiency which 
permitted school board members to commit 
crimes of favoritism, political or personal, 
in its name, was too often the order of the 
day, long before another overwhelming at- 
tack was delivered against human freedom 
in remoter parts of the world. In Russia, 
Italy and Germany human regimentation 
in the form of governments by dictators 
or small official groups, answerable only to 
themselves, became over-night the lawless 
law of great nations. Whatever may be 
our varied opinions as to advantages or 
limitations of democratic government, upon 
one thing I am sure every reader will 











cree: that to deprive man of his own 
‘mmortal will to do and dare within reason- 
able limits is to deprive him of his ‘‘true 
dignity.’’ The “‘true dignity of man,’’ as 
it was so well called by Schiller, becomes 
ynder the industrial, educational and po- 
litieal conditions to which I have referred 
the emptiest of phrases and a tragic insult 
to human intelligence and human worth. 
But what, you will ask, has this to do 
with college administration? It has some- 
thing tragically direct to do with it, unless 
we deans, all college trustees and execu- 
tives guard as the most valuable and hard- 
won possession of intelligent man this 
thing that humanity has glimpsed some- 
times clearly, sometimes darkly, but ever 
persistently through the ages, the worth 
and dignity of the trained human mind. 
If it is wrong to regiment completely those 
who in industry, education and political 
life have not enjoyed the advantages of 
higher intellectual training, what shall we 
about the regimentation of college 
faculties by administrative officers in the 
name of efficiency, whether it be by a chair- 
man of department, a dean or other college 
official? Most readers will ask: But where 
is there such a danger? Surely faculty 
groups, composed of men and women who 
for years have labored each in his or her 
field in following the history of their spe- 
cialties from the earliest days of recorded 
time and in translating their findings to 
high human ends, run no danger within 
the aecademie world of this regimentation 
that has been slowly engulfing entire 
nations of human beings, the majority of 
whom are either ignorant or apathetic? 
The writer would see little occasion for 
raising the question were it not that the 


term ‘‘efficiency’’ is often cited in refer- 


Sav 


ence to policies of centralization in higher 
education. 

The models for the Mussolinis and Hit- 
lers of the ‘‘nationalized’’ governments of 
to-day were not so much the famed despots 
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of world history but rather the raagnates 


ae 


of modern industry whose ‘‘efficient’’ con- 
trol over vast enterprises was achieved by 
ruthlessly efficient oversight by key men, 
chairmen, managers, department 
and all that makes for a great 
eoneern. Certainly in industrial 
enterprises (at least until recently) there 
was little thought of, and less need for, all 
that we understand by human dignity, 
human rights, justice, liberty, sympathy, 
and all the rest. 
humane factors were until recently too 
rarely found in business, industry and 
polities; and yet they have become in the 
America of to-day the essential elements of 
modern liberal political thought. They are 
the basic formulas of the ‘‘New Deal’’ 
which we all must recognize regardless of 
our political affiliations. 

What Schiller called the ‘‘true dignity 
of man’”’ is dangerously lacking in an or- 
ganization of efficiency, whether it be an 
efficient despotism or an efficient industry. 
Might it not then be reasonable to inquire 
why we should expect an atmosphere of 
efficiency to be any more healthful in 
higher education? In an efficiently ad- 
ministered educational institution, where 
there is prideful emphasis on the word 
‘‘efficiency,’’ would there not be just as 
great danger that the very human values 
of sympathy, consideration, respect, co- 
operation and mutual understanding would 
be conspicuous by their absence? The 
writer at least is of the opinion that no 
faculty could enjoy much respect or con- 
sideration from college deans or executives 
(and, indeed, have very little for them- 
selves) if they knew little more about the 
running of the ’ than they 
gather at perfunctory faculty meetings 
and then serve the rest of the time as the 
shop girls and clerks of education, dispens- 
ing at the various departmental counters 
their educational wares, while policies and 
decisions are being formulated behind the 


heads, 
**voing’’ 


large 


These very human, yes, 


‘*business’ 
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closed ‘‘oftice’’ doors of the administrative 
staff. 

But it may be asked: What danger is 
there of such a state of affairs arising on a 
college campus? I answer that echoes of 
tendencies of this kind have been discerni- 
ble in several quarters of the American 
educational world. The loudest reverbera- 
tion several years ago was the preinaugural 
announcement of the president of a well- 
known college, who had previously ocecu- 
pied an important post in the industrial 
world. He was quoted widely as proclaim- 
ing that he proposed to do away with all 
faculty committees in order that the mem- 
bers of the faculty devote themselves to 
teaching. 

Of what interest may this be to my ad- 
ministrative colleagues of the college 
world? Just this much. The dean or 
deans in the college referred to may or 
may not have been consulted as to his or 
their opinion of the new policy. There 
may be deans, and even college presidents 
of small colleges, who are willing and glad 
to act immediately and personally upon all 
problems of administration ; they may even 
get no ineonsiderable satisfaction in prac- 
tically running away with the ‘‘show.’’ 
Manifestly situations will now and then 
arise when a dean of most democratic 
ideals must and should stand ready to act 
in what, to the outsider, may appear an 
arbitrary way. But they should be rare. 
We, of course, are not discussing here the 
manifold routine duties of the office which 
the president or faculty entrusts to him 
and which, of course, he himself must de- 
cide by virtue of his office. In this period 
of ever-increasing centralization of author- 
ity and administration—a world phenome- 
non—it might seem to some appropriate 
and wise to accept from the authority con- 
ceeding it widest powers ‘‘untrammeled’’ 
decisions or advice. The 
‘‘superman’’ is danger- 
Does not the sug- 


by committee 
philosophy of the 
ously alluring to some. 
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gestion that democratic government, either 
by committee or referendum, should be 
replaced in these days of efficiency by goy- 
ernment by a key man surrounded by a few 
key men, sound particularly alluring, espe- 
cially to ‘‘key men,’’ whether they be in 
Italian or German governments or in ¢o|- 
lege administration in America? It seems 
to me it will be well for the colleges in 
general and for college administrators in 
particular to answer, No! A_ thousand 
times, No! And why? 

Here let me apologize to what I believe 
to be the great majority of college adminis- 
trative officers who clearly see that there 
is no relationship between the Mussoliniism 
of popular government, where in moments 
of crisis it may be necessary to gain control 
of a tragic political situation, and Ameri- 
can college administration. But there may 
be here or there some ‘‘natural-born ad- 
ministrator’’ who gladly assumes wide 
powers without a thought. To him or to 
her let it be said that in the one ease there 
is a situation of revolution or of national 
desperation of which the masses have not 
clear knowledge and which for a longer or 
shorter time is beyond their control, while 
in the other case no such necessity exists. 
Even were political government of great 
masses by a great dictator, surrounded by 
little dictators appointed by him, advisable 
in a national crisis when dealing with al! 
manner of classes and masses, how could a 
similar organization without reference to 
the judgment of a faculty or proper com- 
mittee be justified in the organization of a 
college faculty which is composed of men 
of intelligence and devotion who have dedi- 
cated their lives to higher education? How 
could any dean or executive contemplate 
with equanimity the elimination of such a 
group of men and women from positions of 
responsibility on academic and administra- 
tive committees without tacitly admitting 
at the same time either that he did not need 
or desire their cooperation or that his 


> 
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faculty was not up to par and that he had 
little confidence in it? The remedy would 
appear to be a reorganization of the 
faculty, not a doing away with democratic 
covernment by the abolishment of commit- 

So far as I have been informed, there 
has been little or no immediate general 
imitation of the policy announced by the 
president referred to. He may have even 
found it unwise, after taking office, to put 
his announced policy into actual effect. 
What coneerns us here is the apparent non- 
chalant ease with which the announcement 
was made before assuming office, and cer- 
tain distant repercussions of this and other 
policies of ‘‘efficiency’’—hang-overs of the 
‘‘morning after’’ that followed dizzy and 
exuberant post-war business success. 

It might seem to some that the adoption 
of a policy that would relieve faculty mem- 
bers of all committee work should be 
greeted by appreciative acclaim. Yes, but 

nly upon two conditions: first, that the 
members of the faculty had declared them- 
selves overburdened by the duties, uninter- 
ested in them, or felt themselves unfitted 
for committee work; secondly, that the 
president, after due experience, should 
have lost confidence in his faculty and 
deemed them ineapable of advisory and ad- 
ministrative funetions. For the faculty to 
ask to be relieved is perfectly good democ- 
racy. For the president to relieve them 
because incompetent is perfectly good ad- 
ministration. But whichever horn of the 
dilemma be seized as explanation of such 
an extraordinary step, a disagreeable con- 
clusion is inescapable, for it is either an 
unjust reflection upon a group of scholars, 
or a sad commentary upon the type of men 
of which the faculty is composed. It would 
seem that only most extraordinary condi- 
tions and unquestionable and large gains 
in the realm of the spirit as well as in that 
of efficiency would dictate a policy which 
could only end in a situation where inter 
pacem et bellum medium nihil est. 


, 
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The writer believes in good administra- 
tion. He does not believe in slipshod gov- 
ernment or slipshod oversight, where over- 
sight is necessary. He believes that the 
four-year college course is not merely a 
preparation for life, but should be made 
as far as possible ‘‘real life’’; that careless, 
easy-going administration and maintenance 
of a college is poor pedagogy. But he also 
believes just as profoundly that this ean be 
and should be accomplished with the co- 
operation and not the elimination of a 
faculty. Any organization of the machin- 
ery of a college which, in the name of efli- 
ciency, places a wide gulf between the 
faculty and the administration is, to say 
the least, in a college of any standing, a 
direct reflection upon the dignity and com- 
petence of that faculty. This is_ bad 
enough. But let no one think for a moment 
that the unwholesome effect is confined to 
the faculty. It permeates the student body 
sooner or later.’ 

It was not my purpose at the outset to 
cite our organization at Carleton College. 
But the reader will perhaps be interested, 
since our policies in reference to commit- 
tees avoid many of the dangers to which I 
have referred. In fact they represent the 
organization to be found in almost all col- 
leges not yet affected by the ‘‘hang-over”’ 
from the inebriating days of ruthless 
‘*business efficiency.’’ In addition to the 
usual committees—Registration and Sched- 
ule, Curriculum, Library, Research, Gradu- 
ate Study, Personnel Service, Student 
Finances, Public Occasions, Auditing Ac- 


1 May I mention parenthetically that my thesis 
holds good for the entire personnel of a college, 
including stenographers, custodians and all other 
employees. If even humble employees of a college 
are treated as mere pawns in the game of ‘‘ efficient 
administration,’’ their self-respect and loyalty 
suffer, the echoes of which inevitably reach into 
the student body, creating a unwholesome 
and demoralizing academic atmosphere and one 
unfortunate, and wholly 


most 


which can have only 


avoidable, results. 
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counts of Student Organizations, ete.,—we 
have our General Committee (usually 
known elsewhere as the Administrative or 
Executive Committee of the Faculty). It 
Was organized some ten years ago by fac- 
ulty action, when it was felt that there 
should be a committee empowered to act 
for the faculty upon certain definite 
routine matters and also, in an emergency, 
between faculty meetings, to speak for the 
faculty when it would be impossible or 
inexpedient to eall together the entire 
body. It consists of the dean of the eol- 
lege, dean of women and five members of 
the faculty appointed by the president. 
The committee has proven through the 
years a most valuable connecting link be- 
tween the faculty and the administration. 
Through it the administration ean quickly 
establish contact with the faculty. In time 
of emergency it can be promptly assembled 
to represent the latter. Its powers have 
been gradually extended through the years 
by action of the faculty approved by the 
president. It is empowered to act upon 
routine matters formerly presented to the 
faculty. In early years it acted upon 
many disciplinary cases, but it now rarely 
eoneerns itself with such matters. It is 
rather the democratic link in the chain of 
administration connecting the president, 
deans and the faculty. 

In my judgment, such a committee, act- 
ing with and counseling the dean and rep- 
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resenting the faculty of the college, not 
only is good democracy but preserves thai 
human dignity of trained intelligence to 
which I have already referred, and that 
spirit of cooperative sympathy in adminis- 
tration without which a college would de- 
generate into but one more machine of 
efficiency in a mechanized age. 

Let us then keep our committees. On 
American college campuses let us guard, 
along with academic freedom, that equally 
important human factor—the dignity and 
self-respect of American college professors 
as valued and trusted participants in, and 
contributors to, the administrative as wel] 
as academic life of our colleges. Let no 
specious considerations lead us to exclude 
the American college professor (unless so 
requested by him) from our administrative 
councils because we ‘‘wish to conserve his 
time’’ or because we mistakenly insist upon 
‘‘immediate decisions.’’ What little may 
be gained by such a policy will be tragi- 
cally lost through its depressing effect upon 
the intellectual atmosphere of the campus. 
In my judgment the overwhelming major- 
ity of American college professors are 
worthy of something better than becoming 
simply the dispensing clerks at the coun- 
ters of America’s emporia of college edu- 
eation. If we administrative officers are 
wise, we will not encourage anything ap- 
proaching Nazi government on American 
college campuses. 


ON CHANGES IN METHODS OF TEACHING' 


By Professor F. S. BREED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE original records of that honorary 
society of scholars known as Phi Beta 
Kappa, founded in 1776, contain material 
that is interesting alike to the optimistic 

1 Read in part at a meeting of the American 


Educational Research Association, Atlantie City, 
February 26, 1935. 


supporter and the cynical eritie of public 
education in America. Seanning the sub- 
jects debated by the first members of this 
fraternity, one observes the heartening en- 
try, ‘‘Whether a wise state hath any inter- 
est nearer at Heart than the Education of 
the Youth,’’ after which one comes upon a 
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topie that will surely be associated with the 
first by every facetious eynic—‘ Whether 
[heatrical Exhibitions are advantageous to 
States or ye Contrary.’’ When bricks of 
the old economic structure are tumbling 
down about one’s ears, one need hardly 
eel alarmed by occasional cynicism, or 
temporary hysteria reflected in the slogan, 
‘‘Sauve qui peut,’’ for the rescue of vast 
personal and corporate fortunes at the ex- 
pense of human lives will not be condoned 
for long in a society that is changing its 
major objective from the making of money 
to the making of men—not if educators can 
clearly demonstrate that intelligence is the 
most promising means of social salvation 
and that the schools of the nation are effee- 
tive in developing this precious ability in 
the population. 

In the preparation of this paper three 
possibilities seemed to be open to the writer. 
First, a picture of the results of the latest 
investigations, a sort of résumé of recent 
objective work in the elementary-school 
subjects, might have been attempted. But 
it was difficult to faney an audience as 
erudite as this one demanding a summary, 
by school subjects, of results that are al- 
ready summarized and published in the 
the under 
whose auspices we are now assembled. 
Second, emulating the example of a recent 
contributor to Harper’s 
might have made a somewhat more daring 
adventure, a flight into the rarer atmos- 
phere of the imagination, and bodied forth 
for you something that would be appropri- 
ate under the title, ‘‘If Education Gave 
Science a Chanee.’’ There was a third 
possibility—and that has been deliberately 
chosen, even if the most dangerous one of 
all. It is simply this: To embark on a brief 
discussion of some of the fundamental as- 
sumptions upon which certain familiar 
departures from prevailing methods are 
founded. The danger is obvious. It is the 
same danger to which the talkative editor, 


official organ of association 


Magazine, we 
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Frank Harris, continually exposed himself, 
according to H. G. Wells, in his perfervid 
exaggerations of personal prowess. Says 
Wells: ‘‘I never saw him do anything more 
adventurous than sit down and talk exu- 
berantly in imminent danger of unanswer- 
able contradiction.’’ 

Changes in methods of teaching are 
founded not the results that 
accrue from experimentation. 
Homogeneous grouping, supervised study, 
individual instruction, substitution of the 
work-book for the text-book method, the 
unit-mastery method, the pretest method— 
every one of these innovations was widely 
adopted before scientific experiment had 
tested its validity.; Results of investiga- 
tions of all these procedures are now avail- 
able, but the order of development was first 
an innovation in practice, then an investi- 
gation of effectiveness. Indeed, in a simi- 
lar manner, more ambitious reforms than 


alone on 
seientifie 


these get under way, reforms that strike at 
the very foundations of the educational 
order in which most scientific investigators 
are now making their constructive contri- 
bution. As an example, those 
exponents of the activity movement who 
abolish the subject organization of the ma- 
terial of instruction on the basis of precari- 
ous assumptions rather than on the basis of 
substantial data; that less pervasive but 
more pernicious plan of the Commission on 
the Social Studies to substitute political 
propaganda, collectivistie indoctrination, 
for genuine social science; or the program 
of the self-styled progressives designed for 
the cultivation of without 
proper regard for the material foundations 
of intellectual advance. In a period of 
such confusion and bewilderment the spee- 
tacle of a scientist narrowly focussed on 
the details of his specialty tends to give the 
impression of one fiddling while Rome 
burns. Specialists of the Harkins type who 
can photograph an educational atom are 
still necessary, but as certainly necessary 


witness 
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are the generalists described by President 
Roosevelt, ‘‘people who have the non-spe- 
cialized point of view and who at the same 
time have a general and extraordinarily 


comprehensive knowledge, not of the de-— 


tails, but of the progress and the purposes 
which underlie the work of specialists them- 
selves.’’ 

Educators may be classified into three 
fairly distinct groups: (1) the conserva- 
tive, (2) the liberal and (3) the radical. 
The classification is made in terms of the 
most important dimension of social leader- 
ship and social institutions. The outstand- 
ing quarrel in the domain of edueational 
methods to-day is between a group of lib- 
erals who worship at the shrine of science 
and a group of radicals whose creed is 
erected on the philosophic doctrine known 
as pragmatism. Both sides to this dispute 
build of necessity upon many inal? 
In the ease of the scientifie group these 
assumptions are still for the most part 
merely implicit; in the ease of the radical 


group they have been quite explicitly set ~a creative function. 


forth in available publications. The phi- 
losophy upon which the latter build rose to 
prominence in America a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and now is beginning to show 
symptoms of weariness in competition with 
a vigorous and objective realism. Russell 
and Whitehead, Moore and Perry and San- 
tayana may be mentioned among the out- 
standing leaders of this realistic movement, 
which already has attracted a large and 
distinguished following. It is unfortunate 
that the edueational outlook from the 
realistic point of view has not yet been 
formulated and presented to educators by 
one of unmistakable competence in both 
philosophy and education. When and if 
this service shall have been performed, the 
prediction may safely be made that the 
opposition to the pragmatie program will 
be transformed from an inarticulate defen- 
sive to an articulate and resounding offen- 
sive. 
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In advance of the coming of this expert, 
some of the points in the indictment of the 
progressive doctrine seem already obvious. 
Most of these points cluster about the na 
ture of intelligence, its function in life and 
in education. Pragmatist and realist begin 
harmoniously enough by paying tribute to 
the supreme significance of intellection in 
this modern world of fallen idols and fail- 
ing ideals. Both are completely disillu- 
sioned gentlemen. Their theoretical stand. 
ard for the humanistic endeavors in which 
they are jointly absorbed is rationality— 
The realist has more confidence than the 
pragmatist in the revelations of intellect 
about the world, indeed so mueh more that 
he commonly reproaches his _ friendly 
enemy as an anti-intellectual unworthy of 
publie confidence and trust. He believes, 
with common sense, that intelligence dis- 
closes a preexistent reality; that its chief 
function is discovery. This the pragmatist 
denies, but makes immediate amends for 
the detraction by attributing to intelligence 
He asserts that intel 
ligence manufactures existences, actually 
creates objects of knowledge. Education is 
therefore regarded as the reconstruction of 
experience. The realist retorts that such a 
definition unduly flatters human _ hopes. 


~To the realist, concepts are discovered by 


intelligence among the materials of the uni- 
verse; to the pragmatist a concept is an 
intellectual creation. Both attribute high 
practical value to intelligence and_ both 
define it as a type of reaction. Both agree 
that it may also be defined as a relation of 
intentional reference, the act of attaching 
meaning to items in experience. And both 
agree, as might be anticipated, that the 
process of association is basie in this 
activity. 

Now such a hasty contrast is thoroughly 
inadequate to do more than eall attention 
to some of the apparently irreconcilable 
differences between the two philosophies. 
And, incidentally, these differences throw 
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nto sad relief the depth of our ignorance 
regarding the nature and function of that 
which educational endeavor is designed to 
lirect and improve.” 

In the light of the realistic view the 
evelopment of intelligence quite clearly 
requires a program in accordance with 
whieh the meanings of recurrent situations, 
first particular and then general, would be 
‘quired as speedily and as accurately as 
As a substitute, however, for 

‘‘multiplication of materials and 
prineiples’’ with which the schools are 
‘troubled,’’ as a substitute for the thou- 
sands of specifie acquisitions required in 
life, the leader of educational ‘‘ progressiv- 
ism’’ has proposed his well-known short 
cut to an education, his now familiar royal 
road to learning. This consists of setting 
up ‘‘as the end of endeavor’’ a method of 
acquiring meanings, in lieu of the mean- 
themselves. The aim is contentful 
nly ineidentally. Moreover, the method 
must rest on a series of habits, always 
doubtful assets to the progressive, for it is 
a series of steps to which the pupil is accus- 
tomed by years of practice. Mastery of 
one set of habits is therefore expected to do 
service for habits innumerable. 

This is a splendid example of the ex- 
tremely one-sided emphasis exhibited in 
this plan of education. It is as if one 
should raise httle question about a stu- 
dent’s knowledge and graduate him if only 
ie had mastered a technique of investiga- 
The science of education is com- 
mitted to the principle of economy and 
cherishes generalizations from experience 
among the choicest fruits of human intel- 
This ‘‘progressive’’ proposal, 
however, represents the most daring ad- 
venture in the economy of learning, the 
most astonishing reliance on the general 
value of training known to education. 


a 


D ssible. 


Ings 


tion. 


ligence. 


* The writer will shortly present ‘‘A Realistic 
Conception of Intelligence’’ in Educational <Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. 
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How account for this extreme emphasis? 
It seems, first, to represent a violent revul- 
sion from the mossy and musty traditional 
school and its poverty-stricken curriculum 
of rudimentary drill processes. But this 
does not entirely explain it. Secondly, 
then, it is part and parcel of the pragmatic 
educator’s disparagement of the function 
of habit. Third, the function of habit is 
disparaged because it presupposes undue 
stability and uniformity, as the progressive 
thinks, in experience. Precariousness and 
change are more impressive to him than the 
degree of uniformity exhibited in scientific 
laws and the recurrences of everyday expe- 
rience. And it is this quality of experi- 
ence, obviously, that inspires the heavy 
emphasis on method of thinking, for every 
event is really regarded as problematic. 
This, also, at bottom, is the explanation of 
the project method, for its aim is the devel- 
opment of ability to think. 

The scientific student, more objective 
and less of a doctrinaire, offers a plan of 
education that recognizes stability as well 
as instability, habituation as well as reflec- 
tion, knowledge as well as thought. He 
loves intelligence not less, but habit more. 
To him habituation remains a means of 
inestimable value for adjustment to the 
external world. It is biological conformity 
to practical uniformity. 

In the light of these considerations it is 
not difficult to understand why the most 
distinguished promoter of progressivism 
welcomes Heisenberg’s theory of indeter- 
minacy and hails with something of delight 
the lawlessness it predicates in the atomic 
recesses of the physical world. But ac- 
cording to Albert Einstein and Bertrand 
Russell and Max Planck, the last the orig- 
inator of the quantum physies from which 
Heisenberg derives his inspiration, the case 
for causal law and the uniformity which it 
implies is not yet to be abandoned. 

I invite your attention next to the pecu- 
liar stand of the ‘‘progressive’’ in regard 
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to educational freedom. Since his recent 
adoption of a program for collectivistic 
indoctrination of the school population, his 
past achievements in the name of liberty 
seem to be haunting his econseience. Of his 
former program of extreme liberalism he 
has first repented sufficiently to increase 
the compulsions on adulthood, and now we 
learn that the observers of the original ex- 
perimental school in Chicago must have 
suffered from a touch of myopic astigma- 
tism, for they were too deeply impressed by 
its rugged individualism and too little by 
its program of socialization. The difficulty 
here is that the progressive has probably 
discovered his inconsistency and is seeking 
a graceful exit. If, however, he maintains 
this policy of freedom for youth and disci- 
pline for their progenitors on the prag- 
matie eriterion that truth is that which 
works, the opposition files an instant 
demurrer to the argument. 

This problem is not unrelated to the 
previous dispute regarding the relative em- 
phasis to be placed on knowledge and the 
means by which it is obtained. To the 
degree that our teachings are known to be 


“true, to that degree indoctrination is mani- 


festly justified. Neither pragmatist nor 
realist, however, makes any claim for the 
absolute truth of any proposition relating 
to the nature of the external world. Ex- 
eept where certain relations between con- 
cepts are involved, all knowledge seems to 
be shadowed with the specter of doubt. 
All instruction, therefore, designed to im- 
part that knowledge is truly deseribable as 
questionable indoctrination. But the solu- 
tion of this problem in the publie schools 
does not seem to be the untrammelled free- 
dom of instruction advocated by Mr. Beale 
nor the radical policy of indoctrination 
advocated by Mr. Counts. When we are 
informed that, though teachers may make 


mistakes, truth in the end will survive in \ 


eompetition with error, I prefer to know in 
advance of adoption of the principle 


/ 
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whether meanwhile the preservation of the 
human race can be reasonably expected. 
In connection with the problem of indoe- 
trination, we seem to have overlooked the 
simple fact that knowledge of the world to 
which education is seeking to bring about 
an adjustment consists of beliefs varying 
through wide degrees of certainty. The 
scientific educator should take a firm stand 
for intelligent discrimination of subject- 
matter. From the field of natural science 
he will select liberally and teach definitely, 
because of the relatively high degree of 
certainty of the findings. In the field of 
the social sciences he will deny the right 
of any instructor to teach the superiority 
of communism, fascism, capitalism or 
socialism until that superiority has been 
more certainly established. He will con- 
sider for a moment the hazards attendant 
upon following reformers who promise to 
make the world safe for democracy or re- 
move it from the danger of intoxication or 
abolish poverty from the face of the earth. 
Have we not suffered enough from the con- 
fident individual whose conscience whips 
him into an emotional lather that no intel- 
ligence can justify? 

There is little to fear from a proposal as 
indefensible and impracticable as that of 
indoctrination for socialism in our present 
state of knowledge and under our present 
form of government. Indeed, many who 
have been regarded as supporters of the 
proposal are now describing their position 
in more guarded terms and stopping short 
of propaganda for any social ‘‘ism’’ in 
advance of satisfactory evidence. Let us 
therefore anticipate the decline of this 
revolutionary spasm and examine briefly 
the despair in which it originated. The 
despair grew out of the wreck that followed 
the reign of liberty, known as laissez-faire, 
in ecommerce and industry. Flagrant 
abuses of freedom called loudly for restric- 
tion. By a majority of the voters of the 
country ‘‘the industrial diseipline’’ of the 
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‘‘New Deal’’ was eagerly welcomed. This 
liscipline signalled the passing of the 
whoopee’’ era in business, and while it 
seemed to run counter to the previous 
preachments of the progressives it met 
‘ewer obstacles in the theory of their oppo- 
nts. The opponents are now prepared to 
take a further step. They cordially invite 
the progressive to enter into a clearer 
analysis of the whole disciplinary problem. 
hey invite him to consider especially the 
period of ‘‘flaming youth’”’ and the element 
‘‘whoopee’’ in American education. 
[his element was a natural accompaniment 
of a type of education that encourages 
youthful laissez-faire and does little per- 
ceptible to discourage the vicious doctrine 
that obedience to individual impulse is the 
path to personal prosperity and power. 
Edueators who have built their procedure 
upon the variety of pragmatism current in 
certain educational circles may deny that 
such a chart of life rests on a reasonable 
interpretation of their philosophy, but a 
philosophy so tinged with subjectivism and 
so given to emphasis on human satisfaction 
as the eriterion of truth is probably not 
misinterpreted. 

It does not require the penetration of a 
seer to detect in the general social situation 
a demand for an education of a tougher 
texture, an education with a more rugged 
warp and woof. The scientific students 
who have stood, even before the economic 
depression, for this added rigor have been 
opposed on philosophic grounds. Upon 
analysis these grounds are being found to 
possess the nature of a speculation lacking 
in substantiality. They consist of an inac- 
ceptable doctrine regarding the nature of 
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truth; more fundamentally still, they eon- 
sist of an inaeceptable theory of knowl- 
edge; and, lastly, an inaeceptable definition 
of edueation as reconstruction of experi- 
ence. 

A direct negation is the best brief answer 
to the exaggeration contained in this defini- 
Edueation is not the creation of exis- 
thereto. In this 


tion. 
tents, but conformity 
connection weigh the significance of these 
recent statements from an _ outstanding 
realist : 

Knowledge I regard as essentially the facing of 
facts, the conforming of belief to that which, rela 
tively to the belief, is antecedent and fixed. 

The greater good is not the mere outcropping of 
the deeper natural propensity, but can be attained 
only by the procrustean fitting of plastic materials 
to a mould defined by reason. 


‘*Procrustean fitting.’’ In the light of 
this philosophy the doctrine of freedom of 
expression for childhood is the adumbra- 
tion of a magnificent misconception of the 
nature of the world and man. In the spirit 
of science and the times, the new realism 
sounds a more rigorous note in the intel- 
lectual and moral edueation of youth. 

It is cause for regret that space does not 
permit discussion of the extremes of em- 
phasis that characterize the expressions of 
view-point on both sides of this econtro- 
versy, and on the varieties of belief that 
cather under the banner of ‘‘progressive 
education.’’ The more advanced ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ schools have so much in common with 
the less extreme ‘‘progressive’’ schools that 
some way should be provided for a better 
understanding of each on the part of the 
other. Nominally they differ; essentially 
they agree. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST 
At the recent annual meeting at Dunfermline 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the 





that were an- 
nounced for new and large-scale experiments in 
social work in Great Britain. The new grants 


will come into force at the beginning of 1936, 


London Times reports grants 
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the beginning of the trust’s quinquennial period. 


The grants are: 


£150,000 for land settlement. 

£30,000 for music. 

£70,000 for libraries. 

£35,000 for village halls. 

£35,000 for development of rural music and 
drama in England and Wales. 

£10,000 for rural development in Scotland, in- 
cluding musie and drama. 

£4,000 for the administrative work of the rural 
development council for Northern Ireland. 

£16,000 for work done by the National Council 
for Social Service. 

225,000 for social service among young people. 

£20,000 for new experiments in educational work 
specially designed for young people between 18 
and 21. 


£10,000 for museums. 


In his address at the annual meeting Lord 
Klgin and Kineardine, in reviewing the twenty- 
one years of the trust’s existence and indicating 


its future poliey, said: 


An illustration of the policy and method of the 
trust was the building of the national library ser- 
vice. In 1914 only 19 out of 222 towns with a 
population of 30,000 and over had not adopted the 
Acts which allowed them to provide library facili- 
ties, but 43 per cent. of the population were living 
in areas not provided with such facilities. Con- 
fronted with these figures, the trustees felt that 
the time had come for a new policy, that of taking 
books to the reader rather than bringing the reader 
to the books. Hence arose the county library 
poliey. By the end of the year 1925 the popula- 
tion unprovided for was 3 per cent. 

The next development was the regional group- 
ing of municipal and county libraries, and, finally, 
there had been established the National Central 
Library, the new headquarters of which, a gift to 
the trust, were opened by the King and Queen in 
1933. 

Towards the establishment of municipal libraries 
grants amounting to £150,000 had been made; 
towards county libraries, about £500,000; towards 
regional grouping and outliers, £100,000; National 
Central Library, book purchase and premises, in- 
cluding headquarters for the Library Association, 
£120,000. 

Other main allocations during the existence of 
the trust were: music, £284,500, including £44,695 
to the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells; rural devel- 
opment and social service, £453,000, including 
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£133,000 for six model health centers; adult edu- 
cation, £50,000; playing fields, £200,000; hostels 
at Stornoway and Portree, £78,000. In all the 
trust had distributed £2,528,000. 

As to the future, the trust had approved an in- 
vestigation into land settlement and had authorized 
a preliminary grant. Since then, at the eall of 
the Minister of Agriculture, a Land Settlement 
Association had been formed. The government 
showed its interest in the work by increasing its 
original offer of financial help, and had now prom- 
ised pound for pound, up to a limit of £75,000 a 
year, during the first period of three years. The 
association has also been promised the assistance 
and good will of the commissioner for the Special 
Areas of England, who had himself undertaken 
responsibility for developing this work in the spe- 
cial areas, 


JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PROGRESS IN AMERICA 


JEWISH contributions to the development of 
America have been the subject of study and dis- 
cussion among 10,000 Jewish girls in all parts 
of the country during April, according to an 
announcement made by Miss Alice Bernstein, 
executive secretary of Junior Hadassah, the 
Young Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
iea. 
Miss Estelle Weiss, of Chicago, is preparing 
a brief history of Jewish activities in the United 
States from the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the present day. The survey will trace the 
part that American Jews took in the Revolution- 
ary War and in the Civil War and will describe 
the waves of Jewish immigration to America 
from the various countries of Europe and indi- 
cate the special contribution of each group. 
Outstanding personalities that have shaped the 
direction of Jewish work in organization and 
that have influenced general political and social 
thought will be given special attention. The 
development of the Zionist movement in Amer- 
ica will be stressed and in that connection the 
life and work of Supreme Court Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, the late Louis Marshall and Louis 
Lipsky, formerly president of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, will be considered. 

Miss Weiss, who is compiling the material for 
the history, is the holder of a fellowship key of 
Junior Hadassah, indicating that she has com- 
pleted with high rating the work of a three-year 
course in Jewish history and literature, Hebrew 
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and the origin and meaning of traditional Jew- 
ish customs. 

[he subject studied in April in the 200 units 
of Junior Hadassah is one of a series for the 
entire year under the topie “Outstanding Zion- 
st Personalities.” Each month a different chap- 
ter is studied and discussed by members of the 


units. The subjects covered through March have 
been, “Leo Pinsker, Moses Hess, Dr. Lilienblum 

Originators of the Modern Zionist Idea,” 
“The Beginning of Political Zionism—Theodor 
Herzl,” “Achad Ha’Am and Cultural Zionism,” 
“Post-Herzlian Zionists — Wolfsohn, Nordau, 
Zangwill,” “Founding of the Jewish National 
fund—Dr. Hermann Schapira—Menahem Us- 
sishkin,” “A. D. Gordon and Labor Zionism.” 
For May, the subject will be “The Founding of 
Hadassah—Henrietta Szold” and for June “Re- 
visionism—Vladimir Jabotinsky.” 

Miss Bernstein believes that monthly diseus- 
sions on a given topie have been instrumental 
| spreading among the Jewish youth of Amer- 
ica a wider knowledge of Jewish life and affairs 
and that numerous requests for study material 
whieh the national office receives from Junior 
Hadassah groups and outside organizations and 
individuals is evidence of a more extensive and 
deeper interest in Jewish problems and in Zion- 
ism and the development of Palestine. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN PRISONS 
AND REFORMATORIES 


WuiLe still in the pioneer stages, some 
prisons and reformatories are not only adapting 
the best educational practises to their own situa- 
tions, but are developing broad edueational pol- 
icies and techniques of their own. 

In the fall of 1934 Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, of New York, appointed a Commission to 
Study Edueational Problems in Penal Institu- 
tions. The personnel of this commission in- 
cludes educational and business leaders as well 
as penal and institutional experts; Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman. 

The commission has made preliminary studies 
concerning personnel, classification, curriculum, 
libraries, physical education, vocational educa- 
tion and other phases of education in penal in- 
stitutions. Prior to the organization of the com- 
mission an experiment in correctional education 
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was carried on at Elmira Reformatory under 
the leadership of Walter M. Wallack, director 
of education in penal institutions for the state 
of New York. 

Two new experimental projects in this field 
are about to begin. The Carnegie Corporation 
has recently recognized the importance of this 
work by granting $12,500 to the commission to 
be used in carrying on experimentation in penal 
education. Austin H. MacCormick and Sam A. 
Lewisohn have had a large part in making these 
projects possible. 

Glenn M. Kendall, who has been earrying on 
research in this field at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, under the auspices of the 
commission, and H. L. Briggs, voeational super- 
visor for the Tennessee Valley Authority, have 
been selected to carry on an educational project 
at Wallkill Medium Seeurity Prison. Mr. Ken- 
dall will be in charge of the entire experiment, 
with special responsibility for expanding and 
enriching the educational program in the field 
of social studies and cultural activities in an at- 
tempt to develop in inmates better attitudes 
toward society and better understandings of con- 
ditions which they will face when they emerge 
from prison. Mr. Briggs will work out new 
methods and techniques in vocational activities 
with a view to increasing their effectiveness in 
adding to the vocational efficiency of released 
prisoners. 

The other experiment will 
Clinton Prison, Dannemora, 
focus upon vocational work. Verne A. Bird, 
present educational director at Warwick 
State School for Boys, will be in charge of this 
project. It will be the aim in this work to make 
all activities for the prison as valuable to the in- 
mate as possible in training him for free life. 

One of the preliminary but important phases 
of these projects will be the development of new 
teaching materials in the eurriculum laboratory 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, under 
the leadership of Dr. H. B. Bruner. 

The commission will be officially responsible 
for the projects outlined above and Mr. Wallack 
will cooperate in their direction. The personnel 
of the commission includes, in addition to Dr. 
Engelhardt and Dr. Bruner, Dr. William E. 
Grady, associate superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Miss Lois Meek, director of the In- 


be earried on at 


N. Y., and will 


the 
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stitute for Child Development, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for ele- 
mentary education, New York State Edueation 
Department, Albany; Dr. Jesse F. Williams, 
professor of physical education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Lewis A. Wil- 
son, assistant commissioner for vocational and 
extension edueation, New York State Education 
Department; the Hon. Austin H. MacCormick, 
commissioner of correction, New York City, and 
others engaged in work in this and in related 
fields. 


THE CCC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Seven specialists in the field of vocational 
education have been appointed by U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation John W. Studebaker to 
prepare manuals and instructional outlines for 
educational advisers and teachers in CCC camps 
who desire to use them. This group was ap- 
pointed at the request of Dr. C. S. Marsh, edu- 
cational director of CCC eamps, who cited the 
wide-spread interest in vocational training in 
the camps and the lack of vocational teaching 
material adapted for use under actual camp 
conditions. The group of specialists who began 
their task in the Office of Education and who 
have been appointed for a period of three 
months will work under the direction of Dr. 
J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, and in cooperation with Dr. 
Marsh. 

In addition to M. R. Bass, assistant director of 
the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, chairman, this special eom- 
mittee is composed of the following: Ray L. 
Martin, teacher trainer for trade and industrial 
education, University of Texas; C. E. Hedden, 
formerly state supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for Pennsylvania; G. A. Glyer, eoordi- 
nator of part-time schools, Wilmington, Del.; 
Wayne Adams, formerly teacher of vocational 
agriculture, New Mexico; William M. Elam, 
teacher of vaeational agriculture, Taylor, Texas; 
and Roy Dimmitt, teacher trainer, trade and in- 
dustrial education, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

In his announcement of the appointment of 
this committee, Commissioner Studebaker ex- 
plained that they will prepare instructional 
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material on vocational training in fourteen dif- 
ferent occupations. Among these are included: 
forestry, auto repair, auto electricity, carpentry, 
elementary bridge construction, photography, 
radio servicing, elementary surveying and cook- 
ing. 

In connection with their analysis and prepa- 
ration of teaching material, Mr. Bass and the 
members of his committee will visit CCC camps 
in different sections of the country, and consult 
with commanding officers, educational directors, 
teachers and members of the camps. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS 

Mernops of teaching science were analyzed by 
teachers from all parts of the United States at 
a symposium held during the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society held in New York 
from April 22 to 26. The benefits of lectures 
and demonstrations were compared with those of 
individual laboratory work. The symposium was 
a part of a meeting celebrating the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican chemical industries. 

Professor Robert E. Swain, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, is head of the Division of Chemical Edu- 
cation, which sponsored the discussion. Pro- 
fessor Norris Rakestraw, of Brown University, 
is secretary and Professor Ross A. Baker, of the 
College of the City of New York, was the local 
assistant. 

The symposium, which was held on April 25, 
included a general survey of science teaching in 
high schools. The function of laboratory work 
in elementary chemistry courses and the appli- 
eability of the demonstration method to certain 
groups of students was taken up. The use of 
the demonstration method in the organic labora- 
tory was presented as well as observations on the 
comprehensive course in the physical sciences. 

Warren W. Knox, of the State Department of 
Edueation, discussed the laboratory method as a 
general administrative problem, and Professor 
Herschel Hunt, of Purdue University, spoke on 
“Why, What and to Whom Shall we Demon- 
strate?” The applicability of the demonstration 
method to certain groups of students was the 
subject of an address by Professor Albert L. 
Elder, of Syracuse University. Other speakers 
were Professor V. F. Payne, of Transylvania 
College, Lexington, Ky., who opened the sym- 
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posium with a review of the subject; Ralph E. 
i ‘rton, of Seward Park High School; Professor 
Hf. I. Sehlesinger, of the University of Cali- 
rnia; Professor Ralph K. Strong, of Reed 
College; Professor Albert Elder, of Syracuse 
iversity, and Professor E, F. Degering, of 
Purdue University. 
Friday morning and afternoon sessions dealt 
more general subjects, following which 
re was a meeting of the Committee on Tests 
Howard W. Blakeslee, sci- 
ence editor of The Associated Press, spoke on 
‘The News Reporter’s Contribution to Chemical 


\leasurements. 


Education.” The presence of valence in high- 
school chemistry text-books was the subject of 
a paper by A. J. Currier and Marguerite B. 
O'Hara, of Pennsylvania State College, and 
Dean Frank C. Whitmore, of Pennsylvania State 
, diseussed “How Much of the Truth 
Shall We Tell the Student of Organie Chem- 


yy 


Lollege 


JOURNALISM WEEK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MISSOURI 

TeNTATIVE plans for the twenty-sixth annual 
Journalism Week at the University of Missouri, 
to be held this year from April 29 to May 4, 
have been announeed by Frank L. Martin, asso- 
ciate dean of the School of Journalism. The date 
has been changed from the first week in May, in 
order to avoid a conflict with the annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial Association, 
which will be held in New Orleans at that time. 

The Missouri Writers Guild will hold its usual 
program, beginning with a reception on Sunday 
evening, April 29, and eontinuing on Monday 
with the annual open meeting of the guild, with 
Mrs. Franees Jacobi O’Meara presiding. One 
feature of the guild program probably will be a 
lecture on Mark Twain in observance of the 
Mark Twain centenary celebration. 

The Tuesday sessions will be devoted to talks 
by alumni of the School of Journalism, who 
come from different parts of the country, on 
various phases of journalism, ineluding espe- 
cially advertising, feature writing and news. 
A talk by Stanley Andrews, of Little Rock, pub- 
lisher of The Arkansas Farmer, and president 
of the Journalism Alumni Association, will open 
the day’s program. 

Among those who have already accepted invi- 
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tations to speak at the sessions of the alumni 
program are: Miss Virginia Gardner, feature 
writer for the Chicago Tribune; Senator Frank 
P. Briggs, of the Macon, Mo., Chronicle; Grace 
Agnew, who is engaged in advertising work in 
Kansas City, and Leo Wolfsohn, managing 
editor of the Milwaukee Leader. 

Lectures by M. Camille Lemercier, of New 
York and Paris, general manager of Havas 
News Ageney in the United States, and by 
Barry Faris, of New York, editor of the Inter- 
national News Service, will make up the Tues- 
day evening program. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday will be de- 
voted to sessions of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion with the president of the association, Mr. 
W. L. Bouchard, of the Leadbelt News, Flat 
River, presiding. On Wednesday talks will be 
given by Missouri newspaper men, including the 
presidents of the five district press associations 
and the president of the Missouri Associated 
Dailies. 
America of the London Daily News-Chronicle, 
and Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville, Ky., 


R. J. Cruikshank, representative in 


Times, will be the speakers Wednesday evening. 

On Thursday and Friday there will be speak- 
ers from all parts of the nation, with discussions 
on problems in advertising, promotion, news, 
editorial work and other phases of journalism. 
C. F. Eichenauer, editor of the Quiney, IIL. 
Herald-Whig, will be one of the Thursday speak- 
ers. His subject will be “The Newspaper as a 
Social Agency.” 


THE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 


THE sixth Annual Institute for Education by 
Radio and the fifth Annual Assembly of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation 
will meet at the Ohio State University from 
May 6 to 8. 

The council and the institute are this year 
holding a joint meeting for the frank diseussion 
of broadcasting conditions and techniques. The 
attempt has been made to point the discussions 
to the most important current problems and 
policies and the most significant developments in 
the techniques of educational broadeasting. 

Federal and state officials who will participate 
include John W. Studebaker, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education; Anning S. Prall, chairman 
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of the Federal Communications Commission; B. 
O. Skinner, state director of education for Ohio, 
and Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Lowa. 

Presidents of four universities will appear on 
the program: Dr. George W. Rightmire, of the 
Ohio State University; Dr. Herman G. James, 
president of the University of South Dakota 
und president-elect of Ohio University, Athens, 
Dr. A. G. Crane, University of Wyoming, and 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Representatives of the broadcasting industry 
will inelude: Philip G. Loucks, executive di- 
rector of the National Association of Broad- 
casters; Judith C. Waller, central division edu- 
cational director of the National Broadeasting 
Company; William Hard, NBC political ana- 
lyst; C. L. Menser, production manager for the 
NBC Chieago studios; H. V. Kaltenborn, Co- 
lumbia Broadeasting System news commentator. 

Among the educational station directors on 
the program are: W. I. Griffith, direetor of sta- 
tion WOI, Ames, Lowa; H. B. MeCarthy, station 
WHA, Madison, Wis.; Allen Miller, radio de- 
partment director, University of Chicago. 

Other participants will include George F. 
Zook, formerly U. S. education commissioner, 
now director of the American Council on Edu- 
cation; Conyers Read, chairman of the radio 
committee, American Historical Association; F. 
L. Redefer, secretary of the Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association; Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, 
chairman of the Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Merrill Denison, New York journalist and 
dramatist; Louis J. Taber, master of National 
Grange; George R. Bryant, FERA emergency 
schools supervisor in Ohio; Tracy F. Tyler, re- 
search director, National Committee on Eduea- 
tion by Radio, and Morse A. Cartwright, director 
of American Association for Adult Education. 


CONFERENCES AND COURSES AT THE 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


THE Progressive Edueation Association will 
hold a series of seminars on Progressive Edu- 
cation on the eampus of Colorado State College 
of Edueation, Greeley, Colo., from June 17 to 
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29. A regional conference will be held on June 
28 and 29. The following will take part in the 
eonference and lead the seminars: Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, Miss Jean 
Betzner, Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, Dr. Goodwin 
B. Watson and Frederick L. Redefer, seeretay, 
of the association. , 

A conference on Teacher Education wil! }e 
held on Friday, June 28, and Saturday, June 
29, with Dr. William C. Bagley, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and President 
Charles Russell, of State Teachers College, 
Westfield, Mass., as leaders. 

The conferences on both Teacher Education 
and Progressive Edueation are to be held in 
Greeley the Friday and Saturday before the 
National Education Association meetings begin 
in Denver on Sunday, June 30. Greeley is only 
57 miles from Denver, or an hour and a half bus 
ride. 

A Secondary Education Conference wil] be 
held at Greeley, July 19 and 20, with the follow- 
ing leaders: Dr. V. T. Thayer, Dr. Frank Ever- 
sull, Eli Foster and Dr. Merle Prunty, of the 
visiting faculty, and Dr. William L. Wrinkle, 
principal of the high school at the eollege. 

On June 21, the Friday before the American 
Library Association Conference in Denver, there 
will be held at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation a conference for school librarians. Lead- 
ers for this conference will be selected and an 
nounced later. _ 

The summer school at the Colorado State Co! 
lege of Edueation has been divided, leaving a 
week free for the week of the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Denver. A student 
may earn four quarter hours by attending the 
two weeks before the National Edueation As- 
sociation convention from June 17 to 28; twelve 
hours for the six weeks after the convention, 
from July 8 to August 17; or sixteen hours for 
attending both sessions. 

In addition to the regular courses, students in 
the summer school may take advantage of pane! 
diseussions in subject-matter fields sponsored 
by the Progressive Edueation Association at the 
conference, special courses in secondary eduea- 
tion, which have been added because the three 
hundredth anniversary of American secondary 
education is being observed this year, and other 
innovations. 
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The name of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
ve was changed in February to Colorado State 


it 


College of Education by action of the legislature 


and the governor. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 

| WENTY-FIVE visiting professors and lecturers, 
neluding five foreign scholars, will be on the 
summer quarter faculty of Stanford University 

s summer. 

The foreign scholars are Professor Jean-Marie 
Carre, University of Lyons, Romanie languages ; 
Professor Moritz Geiger, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Gé6ttingen, philosophy; Professor 
Robert F. Arnold, University of Vienna, Ger- 
manic languages; Dr. George R. Barbour, Uni- 
versity of London, an authority on the geology 
of northern China, lecturer in geology, and Dr. 
(;. Szegoe, formerly of the University of Berlin 
and the University of K6énigsberg, mathematics. 

The faeulty of the School of Edueation will 
include Worth MeClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle; David L. MacKaye, director of 
idult edueation, San Jose, Calif., schools, and 
Professor Paul R. Hanna, Columbia University, 

authority in elementary education. Professor 
ia will join the Stanford faculty perma- 
Pro- 


Han 


nently beginning with the summer quarter. 
fessor Raymond H. Wheeler, of the University 
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of Kansas, who has carried out research in 
learning and mental tests, will be professor of 
Edward H. Redford, director of 
publications in the Phoenix, Ariz., high school, 


will offer the teachers’ course in journalism. 


psychology. 


Other visiting professors are: Professor Wil- 
liam Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, 
classies; Professor Antonio Heras y Zamora, 
University of Southern California, Spanish; 
Professor Lloyd P. Smith, Cornell, an authority 
on x-ray spectra, physics; Dr. Alexander Gold- 
enweiser, University of Oregon, sociology; Dr. 
George C. Taylor, University of North Carolina, 
English; Professor Myron F. Brightfield, Uni- 
versity of California, English; Professor Wil- 
liam Anderson, University of Minnesota, polit- 
ical science; Professor Shirley J. Coon, dean of 
the College of Economies and Business, Univer- 
sity of Washington, economics; Professor Paul 
L. Kirk, University of California, physiology; 
Dr. Sigfrid Prager, director of the Civie Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Madison, Wisconsin, music; 
Henry Dixon Cowell, New School for Social 
Research, music; Charles M. Dennis, director of 
musie, San Francisco publie schools, music; 
Professor Douglas B. Maggs, Duke University, 
law; Professor Rollin M. Perkins, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, law, and Professor Sheldon Tefft, 
University of Chicago, law. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. PauL Monroe, Barnard professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will retire from aetive service on July 1 with 
the title of emeritus professor. Dr. Monroe is 
president of Robert College and of the Amer- 


ean College for Girls at Istanbul, Turkey. 

Dr. ArtHUR H. WILDE will retire next June 
as dean of the Boston University School of Edu- 
He will remain as senior professor of 
edueation. 


cation. 


Dr. Caruton J. H. Hayes, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University, has been made Seth 
Low professor of history to sueceed the late Pro- 
fessor William Robert Shepherd. 


Dr. JamMES Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, was the guest of honor at 
the installation of a chapter of Sigma Xi, scien- 
tifie honorary society, at Wesleyan University 


on April 25. Professor George Howard Parker, 
of Harvard University, national president, and 
Professor Edward Ellery, of Union College, na- 
tional secretary, were the 
Delegates from Sigma Xi chapters of thirteen 
colleges attended the installation ceremonies. 


installing officers. 


At a special meeting of the National Academy 
of Seienees, of Mexico, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
president of Clark University, was elected to 
honorary membership in the society and was 
presented with a special gold medal. Dr. At- 
wood was in Mexico on behalf of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History which 
is planning to hold an international congress in 
Washington, D. C., before the close of the year 
1935. 


Dr. Joun A. McGeocu, professor of psy- 
chology and chairman of the department at the 
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University of Missouri, has been appointed a 
professor of psychology at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The Wesleyan laboratory is to be en- 


larged and research facilities increased. 


BurGes JOHNSON, who until his retirement 
last January was director of public relations 
and professor of English at Syracuse University, 
has been appointed professor of English com- 
position at Union College. 

APPOINTMENTS at the University of Chicago 
include: Dr. Samuel Stouffer, of the University 
of Wisconsin, as professor of sociology; of W. 
Lloyd Warner, assistant professor of social 
psychology at Harvard University, as associate 
professor of sociology in the departments of 
sociology and anthropology, and of Miss Mary 
Jo Shelly, head of the physical education de- 
partment at New College, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as associate professor of 
physical culture and chairman of the women’s 
division of physical education. Miss Shelly sue- 
ceeds Professor Gertrude Dudley, sinee 1898 
head of the department, who will retire on 
July 1. 

Terence W. L. MacDermor, tormerly a 
Rhodes scholar at New College, Oxford, has been 
appointed principal of Upper Canada College, 
Montreal. 


To mark the oceasion of the meeting in the 
near future of the Women’s Congress at Istan- 
bul, the Turkish Government is issuing a series 
of six stamps bearing the likeness of Miss Jane 
Addams, formerly head of the social settlement 
of Hull House in Chicago. 


Dr. GeorGe D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tional administration at Columbia University, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon given on 
April 19 by alumm of Columbia University now 
on the faculty of the University of Alabama. 


Dr. GeorGE Grarron WILSON, professor of 
international law at Harvard University, who 
served for thirty-three years as lecturer on in- 
ternational law at the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I., received recently from the stu- 
dents of the college a silver plate as a token of 
their esteem. The presentation was made by 
Rear Admiral E. C. Kalbfus, president of the 
college. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, 
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the newly appointed assistant superintendent o{ 
schools at Boston, was given by the Boston 
Submasters’ Club on April 24. The principal 
address was made by his predecessor, William 
B. Snow, who has been assistant superintendent 
since 1921. 

Dr. JAMES Crown Scort, director of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, has 
been decorated by the Yugoslav Government 
with the Grand Cordon of the Order of Sava in 
recognition of his meritorious service in the field 
of international law and the promotion of 
friendly relations between the United States and 
Yugoslavia, 

Dr. JAmMes B. Butuirrt, professor of pathology 
at the University of North Carolina, was recently 
elected president of the university chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors. 


Dr. Encar W. Kniaut, professor of education 
at the University of North Carolina and director 
of the Consolidated University’s Summer Ses- 
sion, was elected president of the National So- 
ciety of Teachers of Edueation at the recent 
Atlantic City meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


Dr. Louis Rounp WIson, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Library Science at the University 
of Chicago, will represent the American Library 
Association as official delegate at the meeting of 
the International Library Congress at Madrid. 


Dr. Cartes H. MorGan, associate professor 
of fine arts at Amherst College, has been named 
director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens for the period from 1936 to 
1938. He will serve as assistant direetor during 
1935-36. During the academic year 1935-36, 
Dr. Edward Capps, chairman of the managing 
committee, will be in residence as acting director. 


O. E. Hutu, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Carroll, Ohio, has become principal of the 
Junior High School, Galion. 


Henry J. VAUGHAN, principal of Public 
School 123, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
to sueceed Assistant Superintendent Paul A. 
Kennedy as principal of the junior high school, 
Publie School 151, Brooklyn. 


Miss Martua Ruts Sirsa, who has been in- 
structor in nursing education for the past six 
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vs at Teachers College, Columbia University, 

be in eharge of the teaching division at the 
fassachusetts General Hospital School of Nurs- 
+ and will also be associated with the work of 
department of nursing education at Simmons 
College, Boston. Miss Smith will teach at Sim- 


. College during the summer session. 


Roper’ BiRLEY, assistant master at Eton Col- 

iingland, has been appointed to the head- 

ership of Charterhouse, which will become 

by the resignation of Frank Fletcher in 
September. 

yr. Harvey N. Davis, president of the Ste- 

s Institute of Technology, returned to this 

ry on April 19 after spending ten weeks 


J. W. CRABTREE, secretary emeritus of 
National Edueation Association, spoke over 
nation-wide network of the National Broad- 
ting Company on April 20. His subject was 


“Youth to Save the Day.” 


Tue Hon, Henry A, WALLACE, Secretary of 
\vrieulture, was the principal speaker at the 
ty-seventh annual dinner of the Brown Uni- 
rsity Alumni Association in New York on 
April 24. 
GoveRNoR Cross, of Connecticut, Senator 
(ilass, of Virginia, and Samuel H. Fisher, chair- 
man of the Connecticut Tereentenary Commis- 
sion, will be special guests of honor on the occa- 
sion of the commencement exercises at Wesleyan 
University to be held on Sunday evening, June 


) 
iO. 


PRESIDENT LivinGston Farranp, of Cornell 
University, will give the commencement address 
at Lafayette College on June 7. Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, president of the college, will give 
the baccalaureate sermon on May 19. 


Proressor Rurus MATTHEW JONES, of Haver- 
ford College, will deliver the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on June 2 at Goucher College; the com- 
mencement address will be made on June 4 by 
Professor Stephen Leacock, of MeGill Univer- 
sIty. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Samus A. Exiort, Boston, and 
the Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, Evanston, IIl., will 
be the principal speakers at the commencement 
of Carleton College on June 8, 9 and 10. Dr. 
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Samuel A. Eliot is the son of the late Charles 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard University. 


Dr. Louis L. Kapuan, dean of the Baltimore 
Hebrew College and director of Jewish education 
in Baltimore, is giving a series of leetures on 
Jewish the Institute of. 
Jewish Studies of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association. 


philosophers before 


Dr. EpMOND STEPHEN MEANY, since 1897 pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, died suddenly on April 22 at the 
age of seventy-two years. 

FREDERIC Oscar Ropprns, for twelve years a 
member of the French faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity and for a quarter of a century manager 
and treasurer of the Yale Corporation, died 
on April 21 at the age of sixty-five years. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FIELDING Hupson GaAr- 
RISON, librarian of the William H. Welch Me- 
morial Library at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, died on April 19 at the age of sixty-four 
years. 

Dr. Epwin CANNAN, emeritus professor of 
political economy at the University of London, 
died on April 8 at the age of seventy-four years. 


THE fifth Quinquennial Congress of Univer- 
sities of the British Empire, organized by the 
Universities Bureau, will be held at Cambridge, 
from July 13 to 17, 1936. 


THE fifth International Congress on Family 
Education, under the sponsorship of the Belgian 
Government, will be held at Brussels in con- 
nection with the World Exhibition during Au- 


gust of this year. 


THE Committee on the Issues of Secondary 
Education, of which Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is chairman, met during the week begin- 
ning April 20 at Asheville, N. C. Criticisms 
were received from some seventy groups in 
various parts of the United States that have 
been studying the tentative report on the issues 
of secondary education. 


Tue fifth annual conference of school execu- 
tives to be held under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California Summer Session and under 
the immediate direction of Dr. Frank W. Hart 
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and Dr. L. H. Peterson from July 15 to 26, will 
provide an intensive two weeks’ consideration 
of the immediate problems confronting superin- 
tendents, high-school] principals and other edu- 
cators. There will be a series of ten sessions 
from 9: 00 a. M. to 12: 00 noon, and ten sessions 
from 1:30 to 3:30 P. M. 
will be devoted to the problems of general ad- 
ministration and the afternoon sessions to the 
Conference at- 


The morning sessions 


problems of the high school. 
tendance will also carry the privilege of attend- 
ing classes or lectures of the summer session. 
For further information application should be 
made to Dr. F. W. Hart, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

THE Schoo! of Edueation of Stanford Univer- 
sity announces a conference on edueational ad- 
ministration for administrators, supervisors, gul- 
dance workers, teachers and other educational 
specialists in city, county and state school sys- 
tems; elementary schools, junior and senior high 
schools and junior colleges and for school trus- 
tees, to be held from July 8 to 13. The confer- 
ence group will consider basie problems funda- 
mental to a consideration of administrative prob- 
lems of all types. 

A TWO-SESSION course in natural history will 
be given by New York University, sponsored by 
The American Museum of Natural History and 
the Garden Clubs of Long Island, the first ses- 
sion to be held from July 8 to 20, inelusive, and 
the second session from July 22 to August 3, in- 
elusive. The course will be an intensive study 
of local trees, flowers, ferns, birds, insects and 
other forms of life, as well as of geological and 
physiographie phenomena of the region, empha- 
sizing interrelationships and interdependencies 
in nature. There will be daily field trips, with 
emphasis on identification and ecological rela- 
tionships, to woods, fields, fresh- and salt-water 
marshes and the seashore. Visits will also be 
made to farms, nurseries, bird sanctuaries and 
the State Fish Hatchery. Some evenings will be 
spent in the study of the stars, others in lee- 
tures, discussions and laboratory work. In- 
struction will be given in nature photography, 
the making of nature trails and nature crafts. 
The School of Edueation of New York Univer- 
sity will grant two points of non-resident credit 
for the suecessful completion of the course, 
which will inelude sixty hours in the field and 
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thirty hours of laboratory work. The work wi)! 
be given by Miss Farida A. Wiley, staff assistant 
in the department of education of The Amer. 
ican Museum of Natural History, and Georg: 
T. Hastings, chairman of the department of bio}. 
ogy of the Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Headquarters will be at the State Institute fo, 
Applied Agriculture at Farmingdale, L. |,, 
about thirty miles from New York City. 


AT a recent luncheon conference at Bry) 
Mawr College, it was announced that $200,(u0 
has so far been contributed to the fund of 
$1,000,000 that is being raised for the college 
by the Bryn Mawr Alumni Association. Ay 
undergraduate committee reported that the 400 
students had pledged $8,400 toward their $20, 
000 quota since the active campaign started. 


The Christian Science Monitor states that a 
committee of the Legislature of North Carolina 
has voted to recommend allotments of $1,337, 
688 and $1,385,768, respectively, for the next 
fiseal biennium. The appropriations exceeded 
the amount recommended by the Governor in 
his budget message by 25 per cent. The Monitor 
states that it is the expressed belief that the 
Legislature will vote at least $20,000,000 a year 
for publie education and that, instead of 15 per 
cent., teachers will receive increases in salary of 
from 20 to 25 per cent. 


Aw affiliation has been arranged between 
Mount Holyoke College and the College for 
Women at Celigny, Switzerland, whereby it wil! 
be possible for American students to pass one 
or two years of study abroad without loss of 
time or credit. The College for Women at 
Geneva occupies the Chateau de Bossey built 
by Madame de Stael on Lake Geneva. It was 
organized in 1930 by Miss Mildred Burgess, a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke in the class of 1910, 
and Miss Marguerite Lux, a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University. Both Miss Burgess and Miss 
Lux are directors of the college. 


THE board of trustees of Princeton Univer- 
sity voted on April 11 to abolish all chapel re- 
quirements for seniors and juniors in the col- 
lege. Freshmen and sophomores still will be 
required to attend at least half of the chapel 
services, as all undergraduates have hitherto 
been obliged to do. This is said to be the first 
definite action taken by the trustees on the 
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.pel question in twenty years. It was also 
nnounced that two elective courses in religion 
| be introduced in the junior year, one 
living the development of religious thought 
i¢ the Hebrews, and the other, religion in 
Gospels. 
four state teachers colleges of Virginia 
been raised to the rank of academic insti- 
itions by a resolution of the State Board of 
Mdueation, authorizing them to grant the A.B. 
rree, in addition to the strictly professional 


Ve 


rree of B.S. in edueation. 
GerrysBURG COLLEGE will become a coeduea- 
institution with the beginning of the aca- 
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demie year 1935-36, and Gettysburg Academy, 
one of the oldest Lutheran preparatory schools 
in America, will be closed on June 7, after com- 
pleting one hundred and eight years of service. 
The academy building will be converted into a 
girls’ dormitory. 

THE Nassau College of New York University 
will open as an educational branch in Hemp- 
stead, L. I., next September. Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor of the university, stated 
that the addition to present educational facilities 
was made possible by bequest of a fifteen-acre 
estate with a twenty-eight-room house, from the 
late Mr. and Mrs. William 8. Hofstra. 


DISCUSSION 


PREDICTION OF SUCCESS OF 
SCHOLARS 


fuk articulation between secondary schools 
higher institutions is a topic of perennial 
nterest. The guidance programs of our high 
hools are being carried out in such a way that 
bridging of the gap between the two institu- 
ms is attempted with increasing efficiency. 
‘he counseling process for the benefit of the 
Colleges and 


lege student is being expanded. 
iniversities, moreover, are rendering more as- 
sistance in guidance to high schools than ever 
fore. The values to be derived by high-school 
tudents from assembly talks given by college 
representatives are generally recognized. The 
yulletins, eireulars and illustrated materials pro- 
ided for prospective students are being pre- 
pared in such a way that high-school students 


f 


ay more easily and effectively secure pertinent 
nformation. 

The development of guidance programs in 
high schools has been rapid within the last 
It should be noted that the typical 
guidanee program consists of a systematization 
r organization of many activities which have 
been carried out in our schools for many years. 
The guidance procedures, which effect a better 
adjustment of the individual student to his pres- 
ent and probable environment, are more effee- 
tive if certain objective criteria are available. 
Measures of predictive value are especially 
potent in those parts of the guidance program 
which deal with the student’s future. 

At the completion of the requirements for 


deeade. 





graduation a number of prospective college stu- 
dents with dissimilar abilities and achievements 
request that their records be sent to colleges. 
Fortunate, however, is the high-school principal 
who recommends all his graduates without a 
single misgiving. The student with an average 
amount of ability and an average scholastic 
record may have sufficient ambition to make a 
better showing in college. The principal real- 
izes that the student who may have received a 
far from enviable academie average but who has 
excelled in extra-classroom activities may have 
the capacity and urge to accomplish more than 
ever before upon entrance to college. 

The select group, those who are the pride and 
joy of the administrator, those who are honor 
students and who have been the leaders of the 
school community, are given the choicer phrases, 
the promises of a bright future in the letters of 
communieation to college authorities responsible 
for admissions. No misapprehensions are felt, 
then, in the brief descriptions of the past ac- 
complishments of the cream of the erop of 
graduates. Comparatively few questions are 
raised as to the probability of the success of 
these scholars, but in the interest of testing the 
validity of this concept, it is worth while to 
examine the record made by a group of superior 
high-school students who went to college. 

In these pages the question which this dis- 
cussion is considering was originally proposed. 
In 1926, on pages 368 and 369 of Volume XXIV 
of ScHooL. AND Society was a presentation of 
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the facts concerning the university scholarships 
awarded in New York State by the commis- 
sioner of edueation yearly since 1913: 


There are now 3,000 of these University of the 
State of New York scholars attending the colleges 
and universities of the State, 750 being added each 
year. They constitute an outstanding group in 
every institution in the State carrying an honor 
which gives promise of ability to be of more than 
usual service to the State. . . . It would be of spe- 
cial interest to follow also those who have gradu- 
ated into their life work—to know whether the 
’ superiority they have won in the high-school days 
shows itself later on. 


A study was undertaken by the writer to find 
answers to these questions, and scholars from 
all over New York State who went to Cornell 
University from 1913 to 1927 were the subjects 
of the research.1. More of these scholars, who 
could have attended any approved college in 
New York State, went to Cornell than to any 
other institution. The first eleven series of 
scholars were selected so that there would be 
from six to sixteen years allowed to elapse be- 
tween graduation and the requesting of infor- 
mation from these alumni; so that there would 
be sufficient opportunity for these former schol- 
ars to establish themselves in their several walks 
of life. 

The basis of the award of the scholarships 
was and is the standing attained by high-school 
students in the Regents Examinations of the 
New York State Education Department in sub- 
jects necessary for the College Entrance Di- 
ploma. When the averages attained by these 
scholars in college subjects at Cornell are cor- 
related with their Regents averages we have a 
frequently used means of predicting college sue- 
cess. For 828 scholars the coefficient of corre- 
lation between Regents averages and college 
averages is + .49*.02 P.E. This finding is in 
accord with the reports of authorities as given 
in previous issues of this journal. 

Jones? also compared Regents averages and 
found coefficients of + .40 for 100 men students 
and + .70 for 55 women students with + .05 P.E. 
Terman’ in an earlier study presented coeffi- 


1 John K. Archer, ‘‘State Scholarships at Cor- 
nell,’’ Cornell University Library, 1934. 

2E. S. Jones, ScHOOL AND Society, 27: 337- 
340, 1928. 
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cients of +.38-+.74 for correlations betwee 
high-school averages and college averages, 
Clark* obtained coefficients of + .37-—+ .56 with 
+ .03- + .05 P.E. for 1,555 cases in 1919, 1923 
and 1925 in a similar comparison. 

The coefficient of .49 is not an outstanding 
index of the relationship of these two variables, 
It is not as high nor as low as the others here 
reviewed. The effect of the selection by means 
of the scholarship competition tends toward 
homogeneity, and this select group ean not have 
the expectation of a high coefficient that 
heterogeneous group would have. These au- 
thorities just cited, however, expressed the view 
that prediction of success with coefficients such 
as these as a basis was well founded. 

The accomplishment of the final goal, the re- 
ceiving of the baccalaureate degree, may also be 
a factor to be considered in the prediction of the 
college success of the scholars. Of 2,049 schol- 
ars who were in attendance at Cornell at some 
time during their undergraduate days 83.33 per 
cent. received Cornell degrees. Bildersee’ re- 
ported that 82.2 per cent. of 1,126 scholars at 
Hunter College received degrees, while 42.4 per 
cent. of 1,126 students in the non-scholarship 
group were graduated. Here is success out- 
spoken. 

The present view-point is that of the high- 
school principal who recommends scholars for 
college entrance. On the basis of this coefficient 
between Regents averages and college averages 
and this percentage successful in the attaining 
of degrees, the prediction of success is valid. 

The later success of these scholars is summar- 
ized elsewhere,® but mention should be made 
that these subjects of this study, these high- 
school honor students are now successful citizens 
of our communities whose salaries average about 
$3,000 per year, who have been but slightly 
affected by the depression, and despite this last 
fact, the largest group of which is made up of 
teachers in colleges and high schools. 





3L, M. Terman, ScHoou AnD Society, 12: 481- 
494, 1921. 

4E. L. Clark, Scnoot anp Society, 34: 765- 
766, 19382. 

5 Adele Bildersee, Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 540, Columbia University, 
1932, p. 21. 

6 Cornell Alumni News, 37: 10, 1, November 29, 
1934; New York Times, Section II, 3, December 
9, 1934. 
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ere is little need to bolster up the confi- 
e of the high-school principal that he recom- 
ds scholars wisely. These points may serve 


reinforee the strength of the convictions and 


expectations expressed by secondary school 
utives year after year. 
JoHN K. ARCHER 
MALVERNE HIGH SCHOOL 


MALVERNE, N. Y. 


CAN WE MOVE THE SCHOOL CLOSER 
TO THE HIGHWAY OF AFFAIRS? 

One of the half-truths which Dewey has long 
deplored in our educational thought is our 
separation and exaggeration of the relative im- 
portance of method and content as phases of 
teaching. While we agree that neither can exist 
alone, actually we forget that both are sub- 
servient to the purposes of the learner. 

In our secondary schools, where the tool sub- 
jects are at least out of the stage of pure tool- 
development, purposes must play an enlarged 
part. Learning to read may not be entirely 
developed, but it is rapidly giving way to read- 
ing to learn. The processes of arithmetic are 
rapidly supplanted by processing with arith- 
metic. History ceases to be a mere story to be 
read absorbedly, and the reader becomes critical 
of what he reads. Learning to write becomes 
not mere accuracy in the usages and forms but 
effectiveness in the use of English for purposes 
over and above the process. In each of these 
content, particularly when allied with pupil 
purpose, gives a more rational principle of con- 
trol than method. 

In our early secondary education, content was 
dominant, but it was academie content, remotely 
if at all, related to the world about the learner. 
It directed the student’s interest away from the 
This content was ideal, often 
It was ancient, 


life about him. 
to the point of being unreal. 
sometimes to the point of being impotent. It 
was frequently academic to the point of being 
anemic, Condensed knowledge often expressed 
in a dead language and history in meager out- 
lines were this type of content. 

With the rise of group teaching coupled with 
poorly or rapidly trained teachers, method was 
pushed into a position of ascendancy. It wasn’t 


important what you studied but how you studied 
it. It was not what you learned but the process 
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of learning it that gave the matter value. Youth 
was often put through mere exercises. With 
the distant leverage of the ideals of accuracy 
and thoroughness, techniques were quite di- 
voreed from the content as well as purpose in 
learning. The process quite naturally ended in 
sophistication. 

The modern shift of emphasis from debate to 
discussion is a good illustration of our desert- 
ing this position of false emphasis on tech- 
nique. Our pulling away from publie speaking 
as performance in the days of declamation to 
the modern emphasis on purposeful speaking is 
another instance. Both what William 
James called “forced options.” 

Perhaps we are now ready to settle down to 
making method somewhat subservient to con- 
tent again. But the content shall be reality 
itself. It must be the content that deals with 
real problems in real settings. For this con- 
tent, we must move into the swirling stream of 
the present. The students are already there. 
It will use the past as it is related to the pres- 
ent; it will employ techniques but to deal with 
actual situations. We must desert the position 
of an antecedent and protracted preparation 
which has only had the effect of setting the 
school back off the highway of affairs. 

This will demand literature with enough of 
the touch of realism in it so as not to demand a 


were 


strain of the imagination to bring it to grips 
with reality as it is being observed by the 
learner. History will be needed that comes near 
enough to the present tensions and tendencies 
to gain the reinforcement that comes from being 
alive; mathematics not entirely rooted in the 
riddles of numerical relationships but the mathe- 
maties with which you can accomplish necessary 
ends. This will demand English, both oral and 
written, where the techniques are secondary to 
real content which, in turn, is subservient to the 
maturing purposes of pupils. 
Ivan H. Linper 
SeNIon HigGH ScHOOL 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
Tue following extract from the report of 
President James Rowland Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity, for the academic year 1933-34, may 
have its interest for readers at a time when the 
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colleges are starting to consider the question of 
unfair competitive practices among themselves. 
There is reason to believe that another survey 
of college athletics, such as the Carnegie Founda- 


tion instituted a few years ago, would prove bene- 


ficial. The first report certainly resulted in letting 
in much needed light and air and in provoking a 
good deal of definite reform. This was distinctly 


helpful in protecting the integrity of educational 


standards, as well as in preventing the outright 


commercialization of college sports. But there is 


ground to fear that a distinct relapse has occurred 
and that there is again wide-spread and flagrant 


proselyting all over the country, a good deal of 


administration in the matter of admission 


loose 
and scholastic eligibility after admission, and not 


a little outright payment to college athletes for 


services rendered, whether in the form of board 


and lodging or in disguised cash payments under 


any of a variety of familiar forms; ¢.g., nominal 


jobs about the plant, sales of certain specified 


numbers of tickets for games, concessions in 


money-making enterprises with which the benefi- 
little or 


ciary has in reality no connection, ete. 
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One may not wholly approve when such things 4 

done openly, although some ardent followers of 
college sports take the realistic ground that 4 
good athlete, like a good coach, is worth what: 

he can get and by whatever means, short of gran 
larceny. When done surreptitiously, as is appar 
ently at present too often the case, these practices 
east a heavy shadow over intercollegiate sport, 
Not the least of 
the evils arises from the fact that the disease js 


and ultimately promote ill will. 
so contagious. If one college slips into bad habits 
its opponents are sorely tempted to imitation and 
forthwith there is created a vicious 
institution can afford to be self-righteous ab 


circle. N 


the matter, for it may at any time appear t! 
clandestine violations of standards have been rife 
in its midst. Needless to say, nearly 100 per cent 
of the difficulty is in football. 


In view of the above significant utterance, it 
may be timely for the presidents of other col- 
leges and universities to state the policy ¢] 
are endeavoring to carry out in these matters 

N. M. Grier 


MYERSTOWN, Pa. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN 
GERMANY 


In February, 1935, the German Minister of 
Kduecation Rust made this statement in a mani- 


festo addressed to German edueators: 


After two years of general reshaping and pre- 
paratory work we shall now enter steadfastly the 
field of public education and research. According 
to new plans we shall lay the cornerstone for a 
new system of schools and universities. The year of 
1935 shall witness the launching of an improved 


organization.! 


That the authorities fully recognize the im- 
portance and deep implications of their task 
seems to be quite evident from the following 
utterance of Dr. Rust?: 

Times of rebuilding the educational structure 
of a nation may be likened to those of reforesta- 
tion. Faulty methods do not become apparent in 
a short period of time thus making possible early 
The mistakes mature late. 


corrective measures. 


1Aufruf des Reichserzichungsministers zum 
Jahrestag der nationalsocialistischen Revolution. 


2 Deutsches Philologenblatt, 43: 3, January 16, 
1935. 








Therefore responsible statecraft must carefully 


approach the field of education. 


The realization that the German mind has 
undergone a profound change since the advent 
of Hitlerism is a prerequisite for the proper 
understanding of the different phases of the 
impending educational reform in 
The authorities forcibly impress 
people’s reasoning that it does not suffice to do 
one’s job well, but one must do something plus, 
i.e., something for the common good of the 
nation in addition to one’s proper task. The 
fruits of this teaching may be seen in the huge 
numbers of volunteers who gladly dedicate their 
services in philanthropic enterprises and nation- 
alistic movements concerned with every walk of 
life. 

In the educational system we find the same 
spirit. The teachers must be all-around men as 
well as scientists. The students must be taught 
to realize their duty to the common cause. 

So far only a few new regulations have been 
made public. They are, first, the new require- 
ments for the study of law and, second, the 


Germany. 


upon the 
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qualifications for the habilitation of 


‘dozenten” at the universities. In the fol- 


- artiele I shall merely give a transcription 
ese directions and their interpretation by 
ys Racher, of the German office of education. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE Stupy or LAw 
chtlinien fuer das Studium der Rechte)3 


The minimum time requirement for the 

law is 6 semesters. But since it is almost 

ble to thoroughly master all the required 

mation without an additional study period of 

esters, each student is urged to devote at 
six or seven semesters to the study of law. 

During the two initial semesters the stu- 

shall familiarize himself with the racial 

sch) basis of seience. Lecturers dealing 

e problems of race, siblings, ethnology and 

rly history and political evolution of the 
in nation, with special reference to the last 

irs, must be part of the early scientific 
; of his proper field. 

The third, fourth and fifth semesters are to 
voted to intensive study of the law. The 

sixth serves as a preparation for the final examina- 

Consequently the burden of regularly sched- 
lectures is lessened during this semester. 

S i1 emphasis is devoted to advanced work. 
same material will be predominant in addi 
semesters, 

There are no required lectures. The more 
rtant ones are marked with one or, if very 
rtant, with two stars. Attendance in these 

tures is of voluntary nature. 

In a special curriculum the major lectures 
assigned to the semester in which they should 
taken; students shall not enroll in these lee- 

tures prior to the proper time. Repetition is per 
ssibie, 

6) Every major lecture (Hauptvorlesung) is 
given only once in a year, thus making it possible 
for students who have entered the university dur- 
ng the customary winter semester and have pro- 

led according to the suggested course of studies 

take this leeture at any German university dur- 
ng the prescribed time. 


FEDERAL HABILITATION REGULATIONS‘4 
OF DECEMBER 12, 1934 


Habilitation: 

1. The prerequisite for habilitation is a doc- 
tor’s or licentiate’s degree of at least three 
years standing. 


Deutsches Philologenblatt, 43: 6. 
* Deutsches Philologenblatt, 43: 5. 





IT. 


Through habilitation the candidate ac- 
quires the degree of Dr. habil. or Licent. 
habil. in his special field. 

Candidates are admitted to these examina- 

tions, notwithstanding the demand for in 

structors. 

Application for admission must be made 

to the respective faculty under which the 

examination will be taken. With the ap- 
plication must be filed: 

(1) A pedigree signed by a notary public 
which must include a statement as to 
previous attempts in taking the exami 
nation. 


(2 


A properly filled out questionnaire in 
reference to the Aryan background of 
the candidate and his wife. 
(3) A list of the candidate’s publications. 
(4) An habilitation treatise which must 
be published within one year. In the 
ease of a candidate whose previous 
publications satisfy the committee as 
to his ability, he may be exempt from 
this requirement, provided the consent 
of the state office of education has 
been secured. 
After the reading of the treatise the fae- 
ulty invites the candidate to a scientific 
discussion in the presence of the rector. 
If the candidate has discussed the prob- 
lems related to his field to the satisfaction 
of the rector and faculty, the rector will 
notify the state office of education. The 
necessary documents must accompany this 
notification. 
If the consent of the minister of education 
is secured, the faculty will pronounce the 
habilitation of the candidate. 
Should the applicant be rejected for 
reasons of unsatisfactory scientific achieve- 
ments, he may make another application 


upon the expiration of one year. 


Docentur (instructorship) : 


8. 


Only persons who can qualify for the civil 
service career may be admitted as docents. 
Prerequisite is the habilitation at a Ger- 
man university. 

Applicants for a docent’s position have to 
report to the federal minister of education, 
giving a detailed explanation of the field 
in which they wish to lecture. Then the 
federal minister of education assigns the 
applicant, through the state office, to a 
suitable faculty. 











10. The faculty invites the applicant to give a 
public demonstration of his teaching abil- 


ity. The candidate must give a _ three 
hours leeture, dealing with his special field, 
on three different days during the week. 
This lecture may be cut down to one hour 


in the case of an applicant upon whose 
ability the faculty has been able to form 
The 


faculty selects the theme for the lecture 


an opinion from previous lectures. 


from three proposals submitted by the can- 
didate. These proposals may not overlap 


with each other or the dissertation theme. 


T he 
the docents 


rector and committees composed of 
shall be 


lecture. 


invited 
The 


files, with the state office, a 


and students 


to attend the 
then 


probationary 
rector 
report concerning the applicant’s person 
ality and ability. 

11, After the applicant has passed these tests 
he will be assigned by the state office of 
education to a common-service camp (Ge- 

thereafter to the 

(Docentenakademie). 


meinschaftslager) and 


academy of docents 


12. Reports dealing with the candidate’s gen- 
eral behavior and his achievements in the 
camp and academy will be filed directly 


He shall 
statement as to 
shall 


minister of 


with the office. receive an 
official 
13. The 
federal 


grant or to 


state 
his service. 

recommend to the 
either to 


state office 
education 
refuse the candidate’s appli- 


cation. Judgment is based on the total 
amount of reports. 

14. After the approval of the minister has been 
secured, the state office makes public the 


decision. 


Ut 


Applications for extending the scope of the 
teaching permit shall be submitted to the 
minister of education through the faculty 
and state office. The state office is to in- 


form the candidate as to the minister’s 
decision. 


16. The 


versities 


teaching permit is valid for all uni- 
within the 
Reich. 


17. The docent 


jurisdiction of the 
German 
transfer from 


ean one univer- 


sity to another only with the approval of 
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the minister of education. The minis, 
may transfer docents at will. 

18. The minister may limit or cancel the teach 
ing permit, if the welfare of the universit, 
requires this measure. 

III. Regulations governing the period of 
tion: 

19. The 

rules, beginning with the 


new regulations replace all forn 


date of 


release. 

20. Docents who have been habilitated accord 
ing to former rules are affected by 
new ones according to their sensible inte; 
pretation (Sinngemaess). Even if they n 

longer teach, they will still be entitled ¢ 

the degree of Dr. habil. 


Dr. Bacher interprets the new statutes in an 
official publication of the federal office of edy 
cation in this manner: 

The new regulations replace the “Privat 
docent” with the “Docent,” who is responsibil 
to the entire nation. 

Time-honored which have 


customs prove! 


ened. Intellectual qualifications no longer con 
stitute the only requirement for an academica 
career, but are the essential prerequisite for it 
The main advantage of the new statutes may 
be seen in the fact that the processes of habili- 
tation and actual employment in the capacity 
While formerly 


candidates for habilitation were admitted only 


of docent have been separated. 


when an opportunity for employment existed, 
now all properly qualified doctors may take the 
This enhances the chances of 
selecting a better docent from a larger field of 


examinations. 


applicants. 

Furthermore, the degree of Dr. habil. will bi 
of assistance in the search for employment to 
those who have been unable to secure a position 
in a university. Leaders in commerce and in- 
dustry will have an opportunity of choosing 
brilliant men from the group of habilitated doe- 


tors or licentiates. 
Hans NABHOLZ 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


AMONG the major items are expected to be 


to approximately 600,000 members, maintenance 
and perhaps enlargement of the present pro- 
gram of aid to college students, a comprehensive 


enlargement of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
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of scholarships for young people who 
ig at home but who lack the means to 
nue with their high-school or vocational 
on and expansion of vocational training 
ere are between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
+» men and women, eighteen to twenty-four 
- of age, inelusive, who are neither in full- 
. school nor employed, according to a rough 
: published by the Children’s Bureau of 
Department of Labor. The future of this 
ip of people has been a matter of persistent 
to various Administration officials, as 
as to educators. It is in this age group 
ly, according to various surveys made by 
nistration departments, that social unrest 
begun to manifest itself in rather vigorous 
and it is also in this age group that some 
the most distressing examples of resignation 
ife spent on a dole have been reported. 
lhe Civilian Conservation Corps was the back- 
of the Administration’s original youth pro- 
u, and it has met with sufficient success to 
With the 
nlargement of the corps is expected to come a 
re comprehensive educational program for 
Robert Fechner, head 


istify its substantial enlargement. 


members of the corps. 
the emergeney conservation 
cently reported that 53 per cent. of the enrollers 
vere participating voluntarily in the educational 
ork of the corps, in which 1,500 school teach- 
However, the 


program, re- 


ers have been given employment. 
educational program of the corps is regarded as 
quite fragmentary by edueation officials here. 
The capacity of the colleges and universities 
to absorb additional students is being canvassed. 
During the current year FERA is enabling 100,- 
(00 young men and women to remain in college 
work-relief grants averaging $15 a month 
i student. Informal, and as yet incomplete, in- 
ulries have indicated that the colleges and uni- 
sities, With their present physical equipment, 
iid absorb from 200,000 to 300,000 additional 
students, although in some eases additional 
teachers would have to be employed. As a pre- 
nary step toward enlargement of the stu- 
dent-aid program, diseussion has been given to 
increasing the allowance of each college to 18 
‘cent. of its previous enrolment. In view of 
e diffieulty of developing suitable work proj- 
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ects in some colleges, consideration is also being 
given to the substitution of a limited number of 
small scholarships for superior students who 
are deemed competent to do graduate work. 

As the college student-aid program costs only 
about one sixth as much per person as the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, the former is being 
urged as the most economical method of keeping 
young men and women off the labor market and 
enabling them to go ahead with their education. 
Many universities have reported that they have 
had from three to five or six times as many ap- 
pheations for work-relief jobs under the stu- 
dent-aid program as they have been able to 
grant under their existing quotas. 

For young people who have not finished high 
school or who are better fitted for vocational 
rather than college training, a comprehensive 


program of education in their own communities 


is being projected. 

The Children’s Bureau proposed that $84,- 
370,000 from the emergency relief funds be al- 
lotted to training 800,000 young people, pri- 
marily those from eighteen to twenty, inclusive, 
for periods averaging six months. This would 
average $15 a month a student as an over-all 
cost. The bureau also proposed the allotment 
of $1,000,000 for one or two experimental camps 
providing a wider variety of work experience 
than is available in the CCC 

For boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen 


amps. 


years who have left school and are not employed, 
the bureau proposed the allotment of $8,100,000 
to provide $2-a-week scholarships for one year 
for 100,000 boys and girls. These scholarships 
would be given when parents are unable to sup- 
ply earfare, books and necessary incidentals to 
the cost of keeping their children in the public 
high schools. 

Small appropriations also are recommended 
for strengthening of the program of the Federal 
committee on apprentice training. 

Administration officials have estimated that 
for approximately $200,000,000 an educational 
and training program for approximately 1,500,- 
000 young people could be maintained for one 
year. This would be in addition to provision 
for a rotating group of almost 600,000 young 
men in the CCC at a cost of approximately 
$600,000,000. Approximately one fifth of the 
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money spent on the CCC, however, goes to the 


families of the enrollees. For the educational 
and training program, the plan would be to give 


young people only enough for their own bare 


needs, 


A great saving in the educational pro- 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON RESEARCH IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 

THE fact that the secondary schools of our 
country 
well 


have been able to adapt themselves as 
as they have during the past decade to 
shifting social and economic standards is due 
in no small measure to the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education. When educational research got out- 
it de- 


voted its energies first to the elementary field. 


side of the psychological laboratories 
The devising of tests and the application of re- 
search procedures to the work with tool sub- 
jects was obviously the easiest thing to do. 
Only after a considerable amount of work had 
been done here did research workers attempt the 
more difficult task of evaluating achievement, 
procedures and administration at the secondary 
level. 

The National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Edueation was organized in 1925 at the 
request of Dr. J. J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Edueation. Representatives of a 
number of organizations interested in the work 
of secondary schools were called together to dis- 
cuss ways and means of furthering research in 
this field. The following organizations were 
represented: The National (now 
Department) of Secondary School Principals, 
National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, National Association of High School In- 
struetors and Supervisors, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


Association 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in the Southern States, Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States, 
New England Association of Colleges and See- 
North West 


ondary Schools, Association of 


Secondary and Higher Schools, California So- 
ciety for the Study of Secondary Education, 
American 


Association of College Registrars, 
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gram can be achieved, it is pointed out, by using 
the existing equipment of schools and colleges 
and by using teachers who are now on relic: 
rolls.—Ernest R. Lindley, correspondent of ¢ 

New York Herald-Tribune. . 







American Association of Junior Colleges, Amer 
ican Educational Research Association, Nationa 
Education Association, National Catholie Wel- 
fare Conference, National Society for the Study 
of Edueation, Phi Delta Kappa, Private Schoo! 
of the Central States, 
Progressive Education Association. Later jt 
was recognized that in order that the committe: 
should render the greatest service there should 


Associations and _ the 


be additional members selected largely on the 
geographical basis and consequently a group of 
members-at-large, elected for a term of thre 
years, has enabled the committee to truly repre. 
sent the best thought in the field of secondary 
education throughout the entire nation. 

The committee was first organized with J. EF 
Edmonson, Dean of the School of Edueation, 
University of Michigan, as chairman, W. R 
Smithey, University of Virginia, as vice-chair 
man, and E. E. Windes, United States Bureau 
of Education, as secretary. Since 1931 the 
chairman has been E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the 
School of Education, Miami University, vice 
chairman, W. A. Wetzel, principal of the high 
school, Trenton, New Jersey, and the secretary, 
C. A. Jessen, United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The relations between the committee and 
the United States Office of Education have been 
very close. From the outset its secretary has 
been a member of the staff of the United States 
Commissioner of Education and nearly al! its 
executive meetings have been held in the Wash- 
ington office. 

During the early years of the Committee's ac- 
tivities individual members conducted studies as 
follows: 


An outline of methods of research with sugges 
tions for high-school principals and teachers, A. | 
Jones. Printed by the United States Bureau of 
Education as Bulletin 1926, No. 24. 

Bibliography of completed research studies or 
ganized by committee with E. E. Windes, chair 


97, 1935 


(nited States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 


[ 
No. 2, and 1927, No. 27. 

| bibliographies under the chairmanship of 
Norton on studies in progress prepared and 
ted in mimeograph form in February 1926 

February 1927. 

demands for bibliographies of completed re- 
studies beeame so great that the United 
-nyreau of Education later took over that 
and extended it to the entire field of edu- 
These bibliographies have appeared an- 

since 1927. 

Investigation of rural junior high schools under 

nmittee headed by E. N. Ferris resulted in the 
published as Bulletin United States Bureau 
ation 1928, No. 28. 


KK 


following studies were sponsored by 
is members of the committee: 


Senior High School Promotion Plans. J. F. 

a gue. 

‘Men Teachers in the Publie Schools of the 
ted States. J. A. Baer. 


( ece 


Entrance Requirements in Relation to 

lum Revision in Secondary Schools. Wil- 
Proctor and E. J. Brown. 

Secondary Sehools of the Southern Association. 
Roemer. 

tatus of the 


nk K. Foster. 


Junior High School Principal. 


In addition to these original contributions in 

search, it has been the policy of the committee 
since its inception to stimulate other needed in- 
vestigations and to render service in their publi- 
cation and eireulation. 

Shortly after the North Central Association 
proposed a National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation under the direction of the Commissioner 

Hdueation, the executive committee of the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education offered its services to the commis- 
oner and at his request prepared a detailed 
utline of the work which such a survey should 
ecomplish. This outline was used by the com- 
tuissioner with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Budget Director in securing the appropria- 

n for the National Survey. Since the survey 
was completed, the national committee has per- 
formed notable service in securing publicity for 
ts results through newspapers and in stimulat- 
ng state and regional conferences on these re- 
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sults. At the present time the committee is 
sponsoring a series of magazine articles setting 
forth the significant findings of the survey, such 
articles to be published in the magazines which 
come most directly to the attention of high- 
school principals and teachers. It is also pre- 
paring for publication a brochure on eduea- 
tional research undertakings which it feels are 
needed in secondary education. 

At the February, 1931, meeting of the com- 
mittee, Milo H. Stewart reported for the Com- 
mittee of the National Department of Secondary 
School Principals on plans for the celebration 
The 
National Committee on Research in Secondary 


of the beginning of secondary education. 


Edueation agreed to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on the Tercentenary Celebration. It was 
felt that professors of secondary education and 
professors of history of education were in a 
strategie place to prepare historical material 
for such a celebration. The National Committee 
therefore instructed the chairman and secretary 
to prepare letters to be mailed to such educators 
asking for their cooperation and this was done. 
Approximately 1,200 letters were sent out to 
such professors and deans of graduate schools to 
stimulate greater activity in this field of re- 
search. The response to this letter and later let- 
ters has been enthusiastic. More than two hun- 
dred research studies in the history of secondary 
education are now available. 

The committee has also cooperated actively 
with the Joint Commission on Emergency in 
Edueation. During the last year it has pledged 
its support to further activity in this line in 
the future. At the last two meetings of the 
executive committee and the annual meeting of 
the national committee consideration was given 
to the part which the national committee ean 
play in facing the whole problem of American 
youth. It is recognized that a comprehensive 
survey of the agencies which play a part in the 
total development of youth is greatly needed in 
order that a comprehensive program may be 
developed to provide adequately for the whole- 
some development of all young people, at least 
up to the time when they are accepted by indus- 
try into the working group. Since this problem 
becomes particularly significant for ages twelve 
to twenty-one, it is felt to be quite within the 
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province of the National Committee on Re 
search in Secondary Education. 

The work of the National Committee on Re- 
Edueation has been 
evaluated by States Commis- 


ioner of Edueation George F. Zook, as follows: 


search in Secondary 


former United 


The National Research in See- 
ondary Edueation has in my judgment performed 
an important service to education, especially in 


its activities looking toward stimulation and co- 


Committee on 


ordination of research. I am one of those who 
believe that the National Committee on 
can exert a more significant influence on education 
tlirough the contacts of its members than through 
any production schedule in original research which 


Research 


an organization. Be- 
important 


it might set for itself as 


cause its members are busy men in 
positions they cannot in general give to the Com- 
mittee’s work the large blocks of time needed in 
the production of research studies. They can give, 
and have given, without remuneration, time and 
effort needed in stimulating others to coordinated 
attack on problems in secondary education. The 
relationships of the Committee to the Tercentenary 
Celebration of the founding of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States, to the production of 
bibliographies of research studies in education, and 
to the National Survey of Secondary Education 
The 


are good illustrations of what I have in mind. 
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Committee’s assistance in starting and following 
up important undertakings of this sort may no; 
be recognized in volumes or other concrete evidene, 
bearing the Committee’s name, but the contriby 
tions are nevertheless real and essential. 

I hope that the committee may be willing in ¢ 
future to take upon itself activities involving long 
scale planning and the forming of policies in th, 
In this connection ] 


i 


field of secondary education. 
commend the special interest which the Committe 
has recently evidenced in the problems surrounding 
the education of youth. When we reflect that mor 
than half of the members of our population by 
tween the ages of 14 and 20 are not in school and 
that relatively few of them are employed, it by 
comes apparent that success can be attained on); 
through the marshalling of all educational agencies 
both within and outside the school for a concerted 
attack on the youth problem and through the su 
of the work of those 
In my opinion this problem offers 4 


plementing agencies 
necessary. 
challenge to the best thought of our best thinkers 
Again, let me congratulate the National Com. 
mittee on Research in Secondary Education for its 
courage, fidelity, and cooperative spirit in under 
taking so difficult a task. 
Wma. A. WETzEL 
HicH ScHoo., TRENTON, N. J. 
E. J. ASHBAUGH 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR 
TEACHERS 

THERE was a time when it was thought that 
persons possessing mere scholarship were able 
to teach, and that professional preparation for 
teaching was unnecessary. To-day, every state 
in the Union recognizes the importance of pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching. The various 
states have provided normal schools, teachers 
colleges or measures whereby the professional 
education of teachers is in accord with state 
certification regulations. 

The teacher is an important factor in all 
school systems. If the youth of our land are 
to be properly prepared for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, the teacher must 
play a prominent rdle in the process. The 
administrator may be responsible for determin- 
ing the policies, but the teacher must be free to 
apply them if the dignity of the profession is 


to be maintained. In all lines of human en- 








are agreed that training precedes 
efficiency. Natural aptitude must be supple- 
mented by educational training. This is true 
in all professions, medicine, law, engineering, al 


deavor we 


demand special and general education. The 
fact that the teacher is dealing with raw mate- 
rial in the form of children makes a superior 
type of preparation imperative. 

If the pupils of the public schools are to be 
prepared for the duties of citizenship, a sense 
of social responsibility and a willingness to act 
accordingly, we need a type of teacher prepara- 
tion which will give our normal school and 
teachers college students a wider knowledge ot 
the needs of American life and its problems. 

The certification of teachers springs from two 
needs; one to safeguard the rights of the chil- 
dren who are enrolled in the publie schools, and 
the other to protect the rights of the teacher. 
It would be disastrous to employ teachers who 
have not attained a degree of preparation com- 
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with the responsibilities involved 
n. a teacher’s certificate is an evidence 

that the holder has the preparation 

i by the state school law. To enforce 
ntain uniform standards of certification 
ilways an easy matter. The more widely 
certification agencies of the state are dis- 
the greater will be the variation in 
and their application. In the early 


of the United States certification by 


ly 


ition was the aecepted procedure. It 
izht that a mere mastery of the subject- 


} 


r was all that was necessary. 


In recent 
; much progress has been made by requir- 
+a definite amount of preparation in teacher- 
aining institutions. Methods of teacher cer- 
other than those involving a definite 
specilie preparation for teaching by at- 
nee at a teacher-training institution, have 
en into disrepute. 
[he movement for the improvement of teach- 
service indicates a belief that teachers 
uld grow in their positions, regardless of the 
roughness of their institutional preparation. 
ers who have met the graduation require- 
)f their training schools were, in many 
from actual teaching 


neces, far removed 


tions as found in our public-school sys- 


The pre-service education of teachers 
must be supplemented by education paralleling 
the type of service. Teaching is a profession 
hat demands a knowledge of methodology and 

horough understanding of educational phi- 
sophy. Experience alone ean not guarantee 
liarity with recent developments in educa- 


} 


mal thought. It is necessary for every teacher 


to form habits of study, and professional 

rowth will be a natural consequence. 
teachers keep pace with the changes in edu- 

tional thought they ean not be classed as 
ressive teachers. 


Unless 


Too often teachers, by reason of lax certifica- 
regulations, become possessed with a feel- 
ng of complacency. Too often the stimulus to 
uprove consists of nothing more than a bonus 
ich is paid when additional credits have been 
irned. The stimulus which results from high 
rofessional standards or which is the out- 
crowth of well-developed professional ideals is 
only guarantee that in-service education 
be seriously and honestly undertaken by 
teacher. 


583 
The problem ot how best to educate teachers 
in service is a continuing one. It is a problem 
which has not been solved to the satisfaction of 
edueators, and the matter of in-service educa- 
tion for teachers is constantly engaging the 


attention of school administrators. Too often 


the normal school graduate can not be _ per- 
suaded that in-service education and _ profes- 
sional growth are vitally essential. Our publie- 
school teachers are like other workers in that 
they merely begin the development process in 
the period of preparation. The process must 
be continuous in order that high levels of skill 
may be maintained while in the service. 

A study of certification regulations for in- 
service education shows a wide variety of re- 
quirements in the forty-eight states. All teacher 
certificates which are renewable or exchangeable 
in the various states on the basis of in-service 
listed. 
are those whose validity may be renewed for an 
They may 


education were Renewable certificates 
additional definite period of time. 
be renewed one or more times. Exchangeable 
certificates are those that may be exchanged for 
an advanced grade of certificate in the same 
field or class. State laws, rules and regulations 
concerning certification make no direct refer- 
ence to in-service education. The mere state- 
ment that a certificate may be renewed or ex- 
changed on the basis of professional study is 
not sufficient evidence of required in-service 
education. In-service education oecurs only 
after the holder of the certificate has taught. 
Hence in reading the teacher certification laws, 
rules and regulations of the various states the 
requirement of experience as well as that of 
additional training was basic to the classifica- 
tion of certificates in their relation to in-service 
education. 


SUMMARY OF RENEWABLE CERTIFICATES 


of renew- 
the forty- 


number of kinds 
certificates in 
eight states 

Total 


able 


Total 
able 
306 
number of kinds of renew- 
certificates requiring in- 
service education for renewal 120 
Per cent. of total number of kinds 
of renewable certificates requir- 
ing in-service education for re- 
newal 39.2 per cent. 
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SUMMARY OF EXCHANGEABLE CERTIFICATES 


Total number of kinds of ex 
changeable certificates 
Total kinds of ex- 


changeable certificates requiring 


304 
number of 
in-service education for exchange 145 
Per cent. of total number of kinds 

of exchangeable certificates re 
quiring in-service education for 
exchange 47.7 per cent. 
KINDS OF RENEWABLE CERTIFICATES 
FIELDS OF 


SUMMARY OF 


FOR VARIOUS SERVICE 


Number Per cent. 


<inds of : a 
. n ~ } ; requiring requiring 
ea enewadie ° ° e 
Field of rtifi in-service in-service 
ce - ° e 
service : education education 
cates . . 
. for re- tor re- 
issued ’ . 
newal newal 
Elementary 114 47 41.2 
Secondary 36 14 38.9 
Supervisory 34 18 52. 
Special 68 19 27.9 


KINDS OF EXCHANGEABLE CERTIFI- 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF SERVICE 


SUMMARY OF 
CATES FOR 


Number Per cent. 


Kinds of 


requiring requiring 
- exchange- . : ; : 
Field of - in-service in-service 
: able cer- , ; 
service - education education 
tificates > . 
s for ex for ex- 
issued 
change change 
Elementary 107 47 43.9 
Secondary 57 25 43.9 
Supervisory 29 18 62.1 
Special $8 25 52 


The facts presented are convincing evidence 
that stringent regulations requiring more in- 
service education for renewable and exchange- 
able certificates are desirable. 

The 
great variation in the percentages of certificates 
issued on varying amounts of pre-service prep- 
aration requiring in-service education for re- 
newal. The investigator makes no attempt to 
evaluate certificates on the basis of the amount 
It is only 


investigation reveals that there is no 


of pre-service preparation involved. 
fair to assume that in general those certificates 
which require the greatest amount of pre-service 
preparation for issuance are a better guarantee 


High 


of success in the teaching profession. 
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scholastic requirements tend to bar the unfit. 
Low scholastic standards make entrance to the 
profession easy. 

In order to safeguard the interests of the 
child and the state, certificates issued on low 


pre-service scholastic standards should have 
high renewal and exchange requirements. In 
other words, a lack of pre-service preparation 


must be offset by increased in-service education, 


MarK E. Sting 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
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